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‘‘ABOUT EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO I was a complete wreck: couid not eat 
or sleep, was anemic and my color had faded to a sickly green. My friends 
began to exchange pitying glances, and one day, an old lady insisted on 
giving me her seat. That was the crowning humiliation. 

“T decided to give yeast a trial. I started eating three cakes daily. In 
about six weeks found I could eat a real meal once more; in two months 
my natural color began to return. I kept on, and now, thanks to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, I am a well woman.” Mrs. F. R. Conner, Florence, Ky. 


VW MOM 


“IT BEGAN TO EAT Fleischmann’s Yeast to overcome constipation. I ate it with 
a dash of salt and a cracker—the flavor being not unlike that of fine cheese. 
My improvement was steady and permanent. To make a long story short, my 
nervous system is normal and in excellent condition. Overwork does not bother 
me; my endurance is there. I eat and sleep like a he-man. The remarkable im 
provement in my health is a matter of record based on a competent physician’s 
examination. Constipation? Banished forever. Fresh air, exercise and a few 
cakes of yeast a day did it.” Watt Mars, Belleville, Ill. 


cA Story Told by Thousands 


How they corrected their ills —regained the 


vitality of youth—through one simple food 





OT a “‘cure-all,” not a 

medicine in any sense— 
lleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkabie fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin— 
banish the poisons of constipa- 
tion. Where cathartics give 
only tempcrary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal mus- 
cles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it 
releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regu- 
larly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit Juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion especially, dissolve one cake 
in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they”™ 
will keep fresh in a cool dry 
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place for two or three days. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free 
copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Health Re- 
search Dept. Y-3, The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 

















THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire sys- 
tem—banishes constipation, skin troubles, 
stomach disorders. Eat two or three cakes 
regularly every day before meals. 

You will find many delicious ways of eat- 
ing Fleischmann’s Yeast: spread on crackers, 
dissolved in fruit juices or milk, with a little 
salt or just plain. 
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“THIS SPRING, just recovering from a serious illness, I 
asked my physician if Yeast would do me any good. He 
said that it was very good, so I began eating it 
tainly have never regretted doing so. 
troubled with indigestion, headaches, or stomach troubles 
of any kind, nor do I any longer wish to hide my face on 


| cer- 
I am no longer 


account of the pimples. Instead of the pale sallow look, 
I have a good rosy complexion, and indeed, I not only 
look better, but fee/ better. Before,I merely toyed with 
my food, but now I can eat a hearty meal, and enjoy it. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has wrought this wonderful change, 
for at present I use no other remedies.” 


Miss Jenny Cuartranp, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 
ADY DIANA MANNERS is 


informing America that the 
younger generation of English 
aristocrats has thrown tradition to the 
winds and has begun to earn money. 
As an example she cites that Lady 


Rachel Byng has become a_ hare 
farmer. This seems an excellent way 


of combining good breeding with in- 
dependence. 


P in Haverstraw, New York, is a 

picture theatre bearing the sign 
“Greater Movie Season—No Show 
This Week.” The most confirmed 
of cynics must admit that occasionally 
the moving picture industry makes a 
step in the right direction. 


MONG the facts about Brooklyn 

which we happen to have at our 
fingertips is that it is the second largest 
Norwegian city in the world. Oslo, 
the capital of Norway, ranks first. 
Much as we admire Brooklyn, we are 
ready to admit that it comes second 
when compared with almost anything. 


hers New Yorker is frankly 
tired of hearing American 
sportsmen and sportswomen on their 
return from Europe explaining why 
they failed to do whatever they were 
going to do. Miss Ederle complain- 
ing that her trainer refused to let her 
continue the cross- 
channel swim is the 
latest example. We 
can’t help but think 
of the man who first 
swam the channel, 


Captain Webb. After 
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he had swum it, he came over here to 


He failed. 


swim the Niagara rapids. 


But he had no alibi. He was drowned. 








IMES have unquestionably 
changed. There was a day 
when people of any pretense whatever 
kept a laundress. But in the last few 
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weeks we have heard several people of 
impeccable position stating that they 
can’t get their dress shirts washed, and 
blaming the Tong War. 


HE feat of Lieutenant Williams 

in flying at the rate of 302 miles 
an hour brings to New Yorkers the 
happy thought that some day it will 
be possible to come home from Boston 
in about forty minutes. 


T last there is a corporation on 
Broadway acquiring the services 
of eminent authors for those adver- 
tisers who can display enough money 
to buy a bit of their fame. Among 
the literary lions who at this broker’s 
behest will contribute a few roars for 
the Fall trade are Irvin S$. Cobb, Rex 
Beach, Caroline Wells, Gelett Bur- 
gess, Ellis Parker Butler and Nina 
Wilcox Putnam. It is getting more 
and more difficult for a writing per- 
son to starve to death. 


BODY of indignant Britons is 

grumbling again about the 
American Dollar which, this time, is 
taking away from England Lord 
Leverhulme’s superior collection of 
antique furniture and paintings. In 
defense we beg to say that Lord 
Leverhulme was Lux, that flakey soap 
which keeps our flimsies dainty, and 
which has taken so many millions of 
dollars out of American pockets and 
put them in Lord Leverhulme’s. We 
suppose there is no 
use in asking Eng- 
lishmen to be any- 
thing but British. 
But the only remark 
about American 
money credited to his 
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late Lordship was that he “didn’t 
mind the dollar at all.” 


The Week 
SRAEL ZANGWILL says Ameri- 


can commercialism is ruining litera- 
ture and Franz Molnar settles wife’s 
suit by paying her thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 
laying aside funds against Christmas 
and daylight saving is over for the 
time being. Mayor Curley of Boston 
censors “What Price Glory” and 
Police Commissioner Enright advo- 
cates universal finger-printing. Judge 
Gary advises that Golden Rule is best 
plan for business conduct and a Brook- 
lyn butter-and-egg firm fails. Méil- 
waukee Clearing House offers twenty- 
five hundred dollars for dead bandits 
and Babe Ruth joins Police Reserves. 
Episcopal Bishop says “obey” in mar- 
riage ceremony is nonsense and Brit- 
ish courts are cluttered by three hun- 
dred poor applicants for the new five- 
pound divorces. George Bernard Shaw 
and H. G. Wells join society to raise 
standard of moving pictures and bull- 
fighting, Madrid advises, is on the 
wane in Spain. Columbia professor 
deplores passage of unsound laws and 
Mayor Hylan appoints David Hirsh- 
field a Magistrate. Prohibition, it is 
announced, has cost the country one 
hundred millions in appropriations for 
enforcement and President Coolidge 
issues statement deploring the nation’s 
losses through fires. 


Departures 


E see by our morning papers 
that Mr. John Murray Ander- 
son is to direct thirty-six tabloid musi- 
comedy curtain-raisers for the new 
Famous Players-Lasky super cinema 
theatres, and, at the same time, we 
hear that his Park Avenue Theatre 
will, in all probability, not make its 
bow before January, possibly later. 
Three dozen productions will keep 
Mr. Anderson busy, which perhaps ac- 
counts for the postponement of the 
opening night in East Fifty-eight 
Street. The building for the new 
theatre has a background. It was the 
old German Conservatory of Music, 
and is remembered as the site bought 
by Mr. Gil Boag for a combined thea- 
tre and night club in which to star 
his wife, Miss Gilda Gray. Mr. Boag 
subsequently gave up the plan for the 
theatre when Miss Gray fared forth 
into moving pictures. Last March 
Mr. Anderson took over the site. 


Postmaster General New advises ° 


HE Park Avenue Theatre will 
be a tiny affair, two hundred and 
ninety-nine seats. Mr. Anderson’s 
plans are interesting—dramas, musical 
comedies, a first John Murray Ander- 
son Follies—each to have a limited run 





in its birthplace, and then to expand 
to Broadway—if the box office line be- 
comes long enough. But what is most 
appealing, beside the fact that audi- 
ences are not to be subscription, are 
the drawings for the interior of his 
diminutive play house. Reminiscent, 
it is to be, of the old Weber and Fields 
Music Hall. There will be a balcony 
of five miniature boxes, curtained, 
from each of which one will retire, 
through, a leather-padded door, to a 
cosy anteroom where coffee is to be 
served between the acts—perhaps, also, 
before the curtain, which is never to 
rise before the continental hour of 
nine. 

Mr. William Bottomley has done 
the designing. The walls of the house 
are paneled with mirrors, over which 
draperies are to drop noiselessly dur- 
ing the performances. Oyster-white 
and vermillion, mid-Victorian color- 
ing, with Eighteenth Century iron 
work, all arranged with charmed sim- 
plicity. Thus one finds Mr, Anderson 
associated with pleasing departures in 
both the theatrical and the moving 
picture worlds. ‘There is no telling 
what nice thing he may do next. 


Accent 
NE thing about a Parisian accent: 
it is insidious, even in its effect 
on its possessor. You might ask at 
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Hickson’s for confirmation; or if you 
prefer, take it this way: 

A lady entered Hickson’s shortly 
after noon and attempted to make 
known her wants in what sounded like, 
and really was, perfect French. Un- 
fortunately, those members of the 
sales force who spoke French were at 
luncheon. The lady continued to speak 
French, but presently, lapsed into Eng- 
lish long enough to remark that she 
would conduct her business only in a 
civilized tongue. So, a messenger was 
dispatched to a restaurant nearby and 
a French-speaking sales person sum- 
moned hastily. 

Thereafter, speaking French ex- 
clusively, the lady purchased six 
gowns, 

And, having concluded her business 
in a civilized language, the Countess 
Salm, neé Miss Millicent Rogers, left 
the shop. 


Moments 
HIS being World’s Series week, 
the story is apropos. 

During the series last year, in 
Washington, a car drew up before the 
crowded parking space in front of the 
grounds, 

“Can’t get in here. 
ordered the policeman. 

“But ’'m Mrs. Walter Johnson,” 
protested the lady within the car. 

“Oh, in that case,” said the police- 
man. He turned to the nearest of the 
row of cars. ‘Pull out of there,” he 
ordered. But that car also held a lady, 
in addition to the chauffeur. 

“This is General Pershing’s car,” 
the lady informed the limb of the law. 
“T’m one of the General’s party.” 

“Pull out,” the policeman ordered 
sternly. “Didn’t you hear who this 
lady is. She’s Mrs. Walter Johnson. 


Pull out and hurry up about it.” 


Move along,” 


Aviation 
QLONEL MITCHELL has 


dene more than merely promote a 
Presidential Commission’s Inquiry into 
Air Defense. He has succeeded, al- 
though perhaps unintentionally, in re- 
viving interest in aviation as a whole, 
so that the forthcoming meet at 
Mitchel Field promises now to be an 
important event. At least, the list of 
names lent to sponsor the affair is 
definitely imposing, and the committee 
of direction reports optimistically. 

Captain Pellitier d’Oisy, one of the 
great French aviators of the war, is to 
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pilot a light bombing plane, watched 
by three of his rival aces—Colonel 
William Bishop, R. A. F., Captain 
Rene Fonck, and Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 

The Meadow Brook and the Creek 
clubs have planned entertainments for 
visitors; and among the list of box 
holders one finds such names as: Mr. 
Vincent Astor, Mr. Averill Harri- 
man, Mr. Otto Kahn, Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Mr. Elmer Sperry, 
Assemblyman Trubee Davison, Mr. 
George F. Baker, and Mr. Harry 
Guggenheim. 

It will be New York’s first really 
important aviation meet since 1920, 
when the combination of general 
apathy and the unfor- 
tunate selection of 
Thanksgiving Day for 
the occasion resulted in 
the attendance being 
limited to a_ few 
chilled enthusiasts and 
a handful of bored 
official observers. 


Morley 


LD MORLEY” 

still drives his di- 
lapidated, low-necked 
hack, hunched on the 
blanket-draped box, a 
short, well-padded 
figure, reddish of face, 
enormously  well-dis- 
posed towards life in 
general, but with that 
slightly waggish reser- 
vation which indicates 
that he knows what it 
is all about, is on the 
inside, 

Morley has become 
exclusively § Racquet 
Club property, and he 
exercises a _ fatherly 
protectorate over all its 
members .. . as an old 
pensioner perhaps he is 
subsidized; at _ least 
when he was ill last 
Winter he found his 
bills “taken care of,” 
and little over which 
to worry his wise, old 
head. 

He will never quote 
you arate, Morley... 
“‘what you like, gentle- 
men.” He is there- 
fore always grossly 








overpaid, Never will he solicit cus- 
tom by so much as a wave of the whip, 
but he seems possessed of an uncanny 
sense which tells him at once, as one 
comes out the door, whether one has 
need of him, and he gathers up the 
reins or leaves them fallen to nod 
pleasantly, as the manner of egress in- 
dicates. 

Morley will take you anywhere, on 
the most meagre directions, and he 
will wait without end, often on his 
cwn initiative. This particularly for 
those last remnants of bachelor din- 
ners. One instance, I remember, 
when I had driven joyously about 
town until three a, m. and had alighted 
at the Beaux Arts, dismissed and paid 
him. Coming out two hours later 
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I found him still there. He vouch- 
safed no explanation, but took it for 
granted that it was in order for him 
to see that I reached home safely. 

After one bachelor dinner or an- 
other, Old Morley has had about his 
neck the arms of practically every fa- 
mous rounder of the city, embraced 
at the orthodox moment when the lat- 
ter must mount to the box and drive 
himself . . . uncanny way of handling 
young gentlemen has Morley. 

With all of Morley’s paternalism, 
he is almost invariably the butt of 
friendly abuse. ‘You old scoundrel, 
Morley; rob us of our last penny, you 
will.” Such he takes with easy hu- 
mor, very much as William, the dear 
waiter of Shaw’s play, “You Never 
Can Tell.” And like 
William, Morley 
moulds destinies. 

As one drives down 
the Avenue behind 
him, old timers among 
the passing taxi drivers 
lean from their cabs 
and chuckle back at 
him and he smiles and 
wiggles a careless whip 

. mighty man that 
could ruffle Morley, 
the philosopher, Fam- 
ous doormen who 
were bell hops when 
Morley was in first 
flush shake their heads 
at his longevity. 


OW well Morley 
recalls the days 

of our own empire 
when, at the end of 
our unsteady passages 
from the portals of 
George Rector’s, we 
found his welcome 
fiacre at the curb like 
the celestial car of 
day, waiting to deliver 
us into the kindly 
hands of “Red” Smith 
at Jack’s . .. or that 
night when we were 
overcome with love 
as the Goddess of 
Churchill’s sang “Oh 
You Wonderful Girl” 
when the strong 

arm squad of Eldo- 
rado waiters propelled 
us up the Long Flight 
and into the street... 
perhaps after a Satur- 
day luncheon party at 
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the Knickerbocker’s Armenonville, an 
act and a half late for our twentieth 
visitation upon ““The Pink Lady”... 
and the numberless times when Paul 
beckoned quietly to Morley from the 
door that led to Sherry’s bar and dis- 
creetly whispered that it was time for 
us to keep a vital appointment for din- 


ner.... Morley, king of cabmen and 
Silenus of a Bacchanal on wheels. 
® 


R. George Jean Nathan has is- 

sued his Fall denials. Not true, 
he says, that he has sold his interest in 
the American Mercury. Not true that 
he has severed relations with Mr. 
Henry L. Mencken. Not true that he 
is going to Italy to write a novel. Not 
true that he is to write for the screen. 
Not true that he is married. Not true 
that he is to do daily dramatic crit- 
icism—only once a week, Sundays, 
for the Morning Telegraph, on a 
one-year contract. Not true that he 
issues denials. 


Postponement 

EARLY everything and every- 

body that has ever had anything 
to do with Forty-second Street has had 
its place in the spotlight of the Forty- 
second Street Centennial, except pos- 
sibly the reason that the tremendous 
Mummer’s parade, at one time an- 
nounced as the opening feature for 
Monday, September 28, was not held. 

Permission had been obtained from 
no less than Commissioner Enright 
(for the first time in history) to close 
Forty-second Street from ‘Times 
Square to the Hotel Commodore. All 
the shows in town had promised that 
their principals and choruses would 
participate in costume, if any. Mo- 
tion picture stars would be dragged 
from hiding and forced to let the 
public gaze upon them. ‘The adding 
machine that was keeping count of 
the bands to be in line finally broke 
down under the strain. It looked like 
a big day. 

It was then that the complication, 
which interfered with all these choice 
offerings, intervened . . . thus: 

Final arrangements were being 
made at a “get-together” luncheon at 
the Astor and Chairman Albee was 
about to drop the gavel for adjourn- 
ment when a small voice addressed the 
chair. 

“Excuse it, Mr. Albee,” it said, 
“but you should remember that Mon- 
day is September twenty-eighth?” 

“Well?” said the Chairman. 


“And that September the twenty- 
eighth is Yom Kippur, the holiest of 
days, when eighty per cent of the peo- 
ple you count on for support will sit 
quietly at home, in strict observance.” 


This Music 


NE sees them everywhere, bands 

of thin youths armed with the 
black cases of their calling; cases for 
viol, for violin, for trumpet and for 
saxophone. They pile out of buses and 
taxicabs; they stand in groups each 
Saturday, waiting in our terminals for 
trains to take them to country clubs; 
they rush into the cloistered quiet of 
Park Avenue apartment houses. They 
are omnipresent, these youths who fur- 
nish the madder music for which hos- 
tesses are forever crying. 

Season after season a new vogue is 
won by some master among their kind. 
It was Whiteman some years back, 
then Lopez, then Specht, and, last 
year, Ben Bernie, who was first to 
wrest recognition from the light- 
footed world through the medium of 
radio broadcasting. When they are 
established, these maestri form in- 
numerable smaller orchestras labelled 
with their names and welded into 
shape under their batons, so that Long 
Island may have a dozen Whiteman 
orchestras over the same week-end and 
Westchester as many more under 
equally famous direction. 

Not so widely known as those men- 
tioned previously, but fully as popu- 
lar as they for social functions, is the 
orchestra conducted by the energetic 
Miss Anna Burns, who, that she may 
lose no patronage owing to doubt as 
to the spelling of her name has it 
listed in the telephone directory twice, 
the second time as “Byrnes.” She 
plays piano and directs as well at many 
a successful dance, her tremendously 
vital personality having gained her 
great favor. 
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Hostesses also turn for music to 
Eddie Davis, who disports betimes at 
the Club Lido, Whitstein of New 
Haven, whose vogue owes much to 
Yale, Markel, another collegiate fa- 
vorite, the Commanders, out of Elsie 
Janis’s show, the California Ramblers, 
and Lary Siry of the Ambassador. 

No doubt there are many, many 
more, but these are the better known 
and will be most in demand until 
some youth with an odd sense of 
rhythm devises some fresh interpreta- 
tion for the saxophone, or the fiddle. 


Local Color 
R. NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


is busy now with the details of 
his impending production of “Arabes- 
que,” a modern dramatic spectacle 
whose locale is Tunis. 

In the course of the production, ac- 
cording to the dictates of the script, 
the desert Arabs play a native game 
with pebbles. 

“Pebbles!” doubtfully exclaimed 
Mr. Geddes, when he first read this 
notation. ‘Pebbles are not’ visually 
dramatic. We’ll make it chess.” 

But, then, the property man inter- 
posed when this change in his list was 
ordered, where was one to get Arab 
chessmen; what did they look like? 

Nobody knew. Mr. Geddes deemed 
it best to summon one of the authors, 
Mr. Cloyd Head, who is an authority. 

“There are no Arab chessmen,” 
Mr. Head explained, drily. “Playing 
chess is forbidden by the Koran.” 

But the visually dramatic will not 
be denied; Koran or no Koran, it’s 
going to be chess. 


Prospect 


HE long-delayed regeneration of 

Columbus Circle may be under 
way. Announcement of Mr. Hearst’s 
and Mr. Ziegfeld’s plans for building 
a new theatre thereon seems a fair 
indication that the graceful, sweeping 
hub of the city is not doomed for- 
ever to orangy-drink stands and buck- 
wheat cake counters. 

It was originally Mr. Hearst’s no- 
tion to make the Circle his publishing 
center. ‘There, were to be given to 
the waiting world the soul-tried her- 
oines of Smart Set, the glittering fash- 
ions of Harper’s Bazar, the gay in- 
fidelities of Cosmopolitan, and the 
screaming headlines of the dailies. 
The squat white triangle at the north- 
ern corner opposite the Park was the 
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beginning of a huge building, which 
crept only two stories towards the sky 
before its projector discovered that the 
city’s zoning ordinances frowned on 
the prospect of cluttering that vicinity 
with the heavy motor trucks needed 
for publishing transport. 

So the notion of a publishing center, 
if it did not actually die, grew wan. 
Now we have the prospect of a the- 
atrical center in the Circle, which is a 
big improvement over the first idea. 

And a project not without its mute 
justice. Mr. Hearst surely owes Co- 
lumbus Circle something as retribution 
for the Maine Monument, for the 
erection of which his newspaper cam- 
paigns were responsible, 


Art 
HE best laid plans—and if you 


don’t know any _ convenient 
mouse who will verify these gangings 
astray, there is Mr. Chandler Ross, 
the miniaturist, to tell you all about his 
log cabin, if only he can control him- 
self long enough to do so. 

This log cabin was to have been the 
log cabin of all Lake Placid; some- 
thing for the Summer tourists to send 
home postcards about, and for the 
more permanent residents to discuss all 
the year round. Mr. Ross planned it 
carefully. Its interior was to be of 
rough, hand-hewn logs, with never the 
blemish of a saw-ridge on their faces. 

To procure just the right logs, prop- 
erly hewn, Mr. Ross made a tour of 
the lumber camps of New York State; 
and from them pushed on into deepest 


Canada and darkest Maine. ‘They 
were shipped, in ones and twos and 
threes, to Lake Placid, where an ex- 
pensive interior decorator was super- 
vising the building. Presently, he sent 
word to the explorer of the woodlands 
that enough timber was at hand. 

Aglow with the fine anticipation 
that his successful explorations justi- 
fied, Mr. Ross returned. He entered 
his cabin, ready for the great gloat. 
There were his logs, all in place—and 
all carefully planed smooth and 
stained a gorgeous purple. 

There is an epilogue. When Mr. 
Ross entered the cabin, the decorator 
was perched on a ladder, performing 
the finishing—as, indeed, they were— 
touches. The ensuing explosion so 
rocked the surrounding country that 
he fell from his ladder and sustained 
a broken leg. 


Pater famulias 


ewe the present season and perhaps 
for many to come, Mr. Rudolph 
Schildkraut will bow to audiences in 
the Bronx, for his son, Joseph, has 
financed for him a converted nickel- 
odeon in that region where Zionism 
flourishes so well. ‘This playhouse, 
lately opened, is called “Our Theatre.” 

It was a nice gesture on the part of 
Schildkraut, Minor, thus to provide a 
home for the artistic enterprises of 
Schildkraut, Major. 

When Joseph Schildkraut, a com- 
parative unknown, was chosen by the 
Theatre Guild for “Peer Gynt,” his 
father’s dramatic library furnished the 





annotated script which Mansfield him- 
self had used in preparing the réle; 
and the elder lavished on his son the 
long labors of coaching which made 
it possible for the youth to write his 
name on dramatic history. 

Those who saw Rudolph Schild- 
kraut, in the times when he was young 
from the direction of Professor Rein- 
hardt, possess, they say, a treasure of 
artistic memory such as the present 
does not furnish. He is still a con- 
summate artist and his great ambition 
is to play “King Lear.” 

This dream may be realized, but 
for the time Rudolph Schildkraut will 
labor in the small Bronx house—and 
the younger will have Broadway to 
himself. 


Last Nights 
FTER all these years of denounc- 


ing our friend, the printer, we 
discover him this week pointing a 
gleeful finger at our First Night 
resumé, published just seven days ago. 
“Mr. Sam Harris,” he remarks, “al- 
lots tickets for his openings with a 
Social Register at his elbow? Per- 
haps you have never heard of Mr. 
William Harris?” And in vain did 
we inform him it was William we 

meant when our nimble pen slipped. 
We did, however, have the satisfac- 
tion of telling him that he neither 
knew how to spell Mr. Irving Ber- 
lin’s name, nor enough to follow the 
lettering we set down for it, which 

was even as we have it now. 

—TuHeE New YorKERS 
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Heroes of the Week 























CHARLES SPENCER CHAPLIN 
—Who, although the staple dinner 
topic of the civilized world is the 
great depths of tragedy that under- 
lie his comedy, and in spite of the i 
fact that someone begs him on an 
average of every fifteen | 
minutes to play “Hamlet,” con- 
tinues to make pictures which are, | 





once 








in the main, hilariously funny. a 











— 


























WILLIAM H. ANDERSON—Who, after what he did to 
the public, has asked that it donate $45,000 (the price 
of about 700 cases from bootleggers or nearly a thousand 
from federal agents if you know one) to pay his debts. 
A large portion of the public has written in to say that 
it will cheerfully donate an expensive lake full of nice, 
fresh water for Mr. Anderson to jump in. 





SELAH B. STRONG—Who, 
although a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, has had the 
courage to say, “I do not 
believe in awarding alimony 
uniess there is good and 
sufficient reason for it,” thus 
striking at the very roots of 
the second largest all-female 
industry and rudely disturb- 
ing the rest of a number of 
idle ladies. May the judge 
never die till we kill him! 






































‘ | JULES BRULATOUR—Who won 

another battle in his life-long war 
to keep his wife’s (Miss Hope 
Hampton’s) picture out of the pub- 
lic prints the other day when the 
Steamship Paris brought the Brula- 
tours and the French Debt Commis- 
sioners into port. M. Caillaux 
kindly aided Mr. Brulatour in his 
| modest purpose. 
























































GERTRUDE EDERLE—Who, although she did not 
reach the goal in her recent try at swimming the Channel, 
apparently came near enough to the shores of the Tight 
Little Isle to absorb some of the true British sportsman- 
ship that we read about in the papers. Miss Ederle is 
reported as laying full blame for her failure upon the 
shoulders of her trainer. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD AMATEURS 


E are not a nation of 
amateurs. I do not say 
this in the spirit of one 
“> of those Americans with 
yihis nose made retroussé 
by constant turning up 
at the country’s defects, 
its culture, its arts, etc.—if any. Nor 
do I say it in any spirit of jingoism. 
I make the statement as a matter of 
fact, tinged with a little pride. 

Let us start with the childish game 
of marbles. ‘The boy who would 
not play for keeps, of course, was 
an amateur, but he was looked down 
upon by the other little boys on the 
block. The boy who would not hex | 
for keeps lacked the spirit of adven- 
ture. When he grew up, he was al- 
most certain to turn out a draft 
dodger. 

The National Pastime is no ama- 
teur game. ‘The spirit of amateur- 
ism is not in it. As I recall the days 
of the back lots whenever there was 
a game involving any real competi- 
tion, the players on each side chipped 
in ten cents apiece. The winning 
team took the entire dollar and 
eighty cents. As it was in reality 








gambling money, it usually was spent | 
Easy come, easy 


in frivolous fashion. 
go. 

There is not an amateur baseball 
player in the United States over the 
age of ten years. 
baseball players are professionals, petty 
professionals, but professionals cer- 
tainly, if the definition of a profes- 
sional is one who plays or has played 
for monetary gain. 

The national trend away from 
amateurism started even before we 
were a nation. ‘There was Braddock, 
the gentleman-sportsman-general who 
insisted in leading his redcoats in solid 
formation through the open country 
against the French and Indians who 
knew what camouflage meant even 
in the days before it was written into 
the English-American dictionaries. 
George Washington, who had become 
a professional, and who had lost his 
amateur standing as a fighter through 
association with the Indian, who was 
an out and out pro when it came to 
fighting, advised the amateur general, 
Braddock, against using amateur 
methods in an open tournament. 

But General Braddock _ insisted 
upon keeping the amateur standing of 


his army. He escaped with that and 
nothing else. British troops also had 
trouble with the Boers longer than 
they should because of their passion 
for amateurism even in warfare. 

It all seems to depend upon the 
point of view. If you were to walk 
up to Mr. William Tilden, 2nd, and 
tell him that his conduct resembled 
that of a professional, he would bring 











Our collegiate | 
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his racquet smartly down upon your 
skull. If you should tell Mr. Jack 
Dempsey that he was acting like an 
amateur, he would forget Estelle for 
the moment and sock you on the chin, 
as he so quaintly puts it. 

The men’s singles champion in ten- 
nis makes his living out of literature 
and the drama, silent or spoken. 
There are those who are ungenerous 
enough to insinuate that the arts have 
offered him these opportunities merely 
because he is a great tennis player. 
This is unfair. ‘Tilden’s genius could 
not have been hidden. Al Woods and 
David Wark Griffith would have 
found him anywhere. Try as it will, 
Obscurity can not keep Genius down 
even if it sits on its neck. 

The women’s singles tennis cham- 
pion also has gone in for literature, 
and the catty ones are making what 
would be called cracks, if we were 


talking of one of the frankly profes- 


sional sports. ‘These cracks, as they 
call them, are unjustified. 

I am quite sure that, even if Miss 
Helen Wills did not know a racquet 
from a skillet, somebody in the Hearst 
service would have found her out, 
Mr. Brisbane, Mr. Koenigsberg or 
Mr. Ray Long. ‘They would say, 
“There is a young girl at the Uni- 
versity of California who is a combi- 
nation of Elinor Glyn and George 
Elliot. We must have her writing 
for the Hearst Syndicate. Let her 
write tennis or something of the sort 
for us.” These insinuations are made 
by persons whose tennis and literary 
styles are mediocre. 

I notice that they have started to 
muckrake the collegiate football situa- 
tion again. Insinuations are being 
made to the effect that old grads are 
hiring good football prospects for the 
dear old alma mater. 

I know the inside, as they say, of 
one case that was pointed out to me. 
An old grad of a certain college, visit- 
ing the Middle West, came upon a 
very deserving young man with a 
thirst for knowledge. This old grad 
was certain that this young man would 
be best served at his own dear old alma 
mater and that when graduated he 
would be a credit to the same. 

He investigated the young man and 
found that he was working his way 
through the Middle West college and 
that the job he held was paying him 
only seventy dollars a month. The 
philanthropic young man wired certain 
authorities in his alma mater and asked 
if something could not be done for 
that deserving young man. He got a 
reply in a few hours. Something cer- 
tainly could be done for such a de- 
serving case. 

The worthy young man was given 
transportation to the alma mater and 
a job that paid him three hundred dol- 
lars a month. It consisted of wind- 
ing up a grandfather’s clock every 
evening excepting Sundays, when an- 
other worthy young man attended to 
the chore. 

It was a mere coincidence that this 
young man thus aided weighed a trifle 
over two hundred pounds, and that he 
could make a hundred yards through 
a broken field in about ten seconds 
flat, and that he became a half back 
on the dear old alma mater’s team. 
Even worthy young men working 
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their way through college must have 
recreation. 

The philanthropic old grad would 
have done the same thing for any 
worthy young man even if he were 
not athletic. It is strange, however, 
that so few young men of inferior 
physique really are worth helping 
through college. But that is no rea- 
son why a lot of people should make 
insinuations about old grads who want 
to help young men through college. 

Some are born amateurs or gentle- 
men sportsmen. Others become ama- 
teurs and gentlemen sportsmen for 
business reasons. For instance, an 
amateur golf champion can get sound 
tips on the market, also highly lucra- 
tive employment that might not come 


his way, even if he followed all of 
the advice of Polonius and Arthur 
Brisbane. 

Many a tired business man with a 
socially ambitious wife is forced into 
becoming a gentleman sportsman. He 
has to buy a racing stable. It is ex- 
pensive, but it has served to crash the 
social gates. 

There are some who will ask, 
“What is the difference between an 
amateur golfer or an amateur tennis 
player who gets jobs and perquisites 
that he might not otherwise get and 
an out and out professional?” Such 
persons do not understand the true 
spirit of amateurism. Neither do I. 

The A. A. U. is constantly at work 


examining the expense accounts of the 
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amateur runners, but nothing ever 
comes of it. This is because the prac- 
tical definition of amateurism seems 
to hold true. 

‘An amateur athlete,” according to 
this definition, “is one who will not 
take checks.” They find it under the 
pillow.—W. O. McGrEHan 


© 
PORTRAIT OF AN ACTOR 


Suit by Form-Fit—Shoes by I. Miller 
—Hat by Geltwasser—Collar by Troy, 
N. Y.—Shirt by Isenberg—Spats by 
Piccadilly, Inc—Gestures by the Zephyr 
Windmill Co.—Voice by Magnavox Co. 
—Head by Portland Cement Co.—Torso 
by God—Brains by Waterbury Watch Co. 
—Death by Justifiable Homicide. 


—Leonarp Hau 
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OUR SERMONS ON SIN 


“Writer of No Mean Ability Dies of D. T’s.”—Daily Newspaper 


























INOR poet Percy Myer, 

meant to be the nation’s pride, 
ably plucked the lyric lyre; 
furthermore he had a bride. 


This container, not intended 
as an instrument of sin, 

was by Percival amended, 
now the devil looks within. 


Untold were the quarts and gallons 
dripping from this poison well, 
Percival was in the talons 

of the delegate from hell. 
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Soon his bride beside his grieving 
mother learned the tragic news 
that their loved one was perceiving 
animals of many hues. 


Poor benighted Percy Myer, 
did it pay to be a rake? 
Yesterday he did expire 
chased by the magenta snake. 


Silent Clotho’s nimble fingers 

spin the thread of life through years. 
But her sombre sister lingers 

with her ever ready shears. 


—Hans STENGEL 
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A New Yorker Who Sings 


IKE most born New 
Yorkers,  Reinald 
Werrenrath hails 
from Brooklyn. He 
\ and Deems ‘Taylor, 
with wkom he 
chummed at N. Y. 
U. and later, both bear the stigma 
of coming from well-to-do peo- 
ple. Also, of having been exceed- 
ingly well brought up. There was 
a garret in the Werrenrath home, 
but the future baritone did no 
starving in it. On the contrary, 
he ate several apples a day in it, 
thus keeping any amount of doc- 
tors away. Also, when he tried to 
duck going to college, he was 
firmly sent there by a maternal 
parent who had her own views. 

He looks New York. In fact, 
when he is ready to step on the 
concert stage he suggests that 
popular magazine page, ‘What 
the Well-Dressed Man is Wear- 
” He knows a lot of lan- 
guages, but he talks New Yorkese. 
Add to this that he lives in the 
Bronx, that he is married and has 
three children, and the sum total 
of his offences against the one- 
time preconception of a Great 
Musician is pretty well complete. 

On the other hand he is not 
any of these things—by them- 
selves. He drives three tempera- 
ments abreast, but none of them ever 
gets away unless he wants them to. 
There is Werrenrath the Artist, musi- 
cian like his father before him; there 
is Werrenrath the Analyst, cool and 
logical; and there is “Weary,” who 
is just plain Urchin. 

If he has a pose, it is that he hasn’t 
any pose. Hence, when the Urchin 
is uppermost, he adores to say the kind 
of things you wouldn’t expect a Great 
Musician to. Last winter, a girl, a 
friend of his, met him in the lobby of 
Carnegie Hall at the Philharmonic 
and said: “I’ve just been getting my 
seats for your concert on Sunday.” 
He beamed down at her and remarked 


ing. 





cheerfully, ““Aw, you make me sick!” 
But Mr. Werrenrath would no more 
make a remark of that sort to the 
wrong person, or in the wrong place, 
than he would wear on the stage of 
Carnegie Hall the mussed white 
tennis pants and the open collared shirt 


-. 


w. 
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Gerve Tt 
Reinald Werrenrath 


that delight his soul when he mooches 
around at a Long Beach house party 
or up at “Stevie’s” (Percy Rector 
Stephens’s) camp in the Catskills. 
Werrenrath the Coolly Logical be- 
lieves in suiting things. He said once: 
“Suit your delivery to your song. You 
wouldn’t wear your golf togs into a 
ballroom, would you?” And he likes 
telling about how an old aunt of his 
once explained to him at a susceptible 
age, that there are good reasons why 
houses are divided into different rooms, 
and that while you did and said cer- 
tain things in the kitchen, you did and 
said certain others in the parlor. And 
so on. ‘This sense of the fitness of 
things may be one of the reasons why, 


while Werrenrath the Urchin revels at 
times in the unconventional, the same 
dear old ladies beam at him over their 
diamonds year after year from the 
same boxes. And why, going down 
the stairs, they tell each other (you 
can hear them) that “‘He’s such a dear 
boy. Oh, yes, my dear, I knew his 
mother well. And Deems Tay- 
lor’s mother, too. Isn’t Deems 
a sweet boy!” 

In the greenroom, it is true, 
the Urchin suffers the agonies 
known only to the strong man 
who is being gushed over. Go up 
to him and say, as many do, “Oh, 
Mr. Werrenrath, you were so 
wonderful! Do you know how 
wonderful you were in that last 
encore?” And he asks: “Then 
what am I to say? I feel like 
a blame fool. If I say yes, the 
report goeth forth that Werren- 
rath has the swelled head. If I 
say no, I’m lying. Because I 
know as well as you do when I’ve 





sung well.” 

“Katey” Spaeth once drew up 
a lovely list of “Answers to 
Greenroom Queries” and sent it to 
him. If a questioner asked him, 
for instance: ““How does it make 
you feel to sing all those beauti- 
ful things?” (oh, yes, he gets 
even more terrible ones than that 
often) he was to turn to Answer 
No. 14, “Well, you see, I just put my 
whole soul into them.” Or if they 
came at him with: “Mr. Werrenrath, 
aren’t you perfectly exhausted after a 
concert like this?” he should file 
Answer No. 9, “Dear lady, it never 
wears me out to sing for my audi- 
ences. I love them too much.”... 
Werrenrath chortled. Then for about 
half an hour he had a perfectly beauti- 
ful time, fitting the wrong answers to 
the right questions. ‘That is the sort 
of thing he enjoys. 

There was a woman, once, that 
called him up just as he was starting 
for a train, and wanted him to hold 
the wire while her husband hummed 
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into it the tune of a song she had 
just composed. Did he once hear the 
melody, said she, he’d use it on his 
programs. ‘‘Weary” finally thought 
somebody, not improbably Frank 
Adams, was having fun with him. 
But no, the song came next day. 
““And need I say,” he inquires, “that 
it was rotten?” But he didn’t get 
excited, not even when he was stand- 
ing first on one foot and then on the 
other trying to get his composer friend 
to ring off. One thinks of the Latin 
temperament under circumstances like 
that. 

But Mr. Werrenrath has a satirical 
side that is somewhat fearsome at 
times; the futile and the sensitive 
alike wriggle a little in its path. His 
so serenely ultimate “Lightweight!” 
or “Ivory above the neck!” disposes of 
a good deal . . . and of a good many. 

Werrenrath the Artist has his in- 
tensities, his agonies, his prejudices, 
and as hotly as any Latin of them all. 
They are manifest, however, in other 
ways than by throwing a fit of tem- 
perament on the stage or back in the 
greenroom. “No, that sort of thing 
doesn’t get you anywhere,” says Wer- 
renrath the Cool, and it rarely hap- 
pens. His sympathies, for his friends 
especially, are tremendously strong, 
but even these are seldom allowed to 
sway his judgment. Yet the Artist 
crops out, now and again. One little 
sign: Most men and all women are 
privileged to call him “Weary,” if 
they want to, after the second meet- 
ing. They do it anyhow. Men whose 


acquaintance with him at N. Y. U. 
was limited to hearing his name at 
roll call, if any, “Weary” him all over 
the place. But, man or woman, don’t 
you think you can call him “Reinald,” 
unless he asks you to. ‘That is his 
mother’s name for him; and a very, 
very few others. 

He hates Beethoven, so he says. 
At college he decided that “Beethoven 
was all right when he had it; but he 
lost it young.” So he organized an 
Anti-Beethoven Association which 
by and by Huneker and Leonard Lieb- 
ling joined. Harold Bauer, president 
of the rival, the Beethoven, organiza- 
tion, is much amused thereby. Sagaci- 
ously, he probably sees in it something 
of Werrenrath the Urchin, making a 
long nose at something he really 
doesn’t hate much. One notices that 
last Winter, for instance, Werren- 
rath sang at the Beethoven Associa- 
tion concert. It might be because the 
Beethoven is getting to be like the 
Browning Societies, which consider 
every poet but Browning! 

It would be amusing to visualize 
the various Reinald Werrenraths get- 
ting a song ready. Werrenrath the 
Artist is carried away. He wants to 
pour his soul into a phrase, or note. 
Whereon Werrenrath the Logician 
says, “Wait a minute, wait a minute! 
. . » Not too much of the emotion 
thing...” And so the result of the 
two temperaments’ conflict comes to 
be something so exactly lovely that the 
intelligentsia, even, listening, get the 
well-known and justly celebrated 
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choke in the throat, hearing him sing 
“Pale Hands I Loved.” . . . Which 
they would lynch anyone else for 
doing to them. Why, Werrenrath can 
sing “The Lost Chord” to organ 
accompaniment and get away with it! 
And “Punchinello,” too; than which 
there is nothing thanwhicher. 

One of the nicest things about 
Werrenrath is his attitude towards 
other musicians. Nearly all of his 
greatest friends are in his own profes- 
sion. ‘That says a lot. And a hap- 
pening like this may account for it: 
there was a singer who was doing con- 
siderable work in Werrenrath’s own 
line and Werrenrath, in an aisle seat, 
was listening at a recital. “This man 
as a rule sang unusually well but that 
was an off day. Or, at least, so some 
of Werrenrath’s friends thought. As 
some of them passed his seat on their 
way out they indicated their opinion 
to Werrenrath. Not in loud voices, 
but still unmistakably. Werrenrath 
was furious... “It isn’t only the vul- 
garity of it,” he afterward told several 
of them whom he sought out, “it’s the 
pettiness that it makes me seem capa- 
ble of. If I can’t keep my face shut 
about another man’s work I can stay 
away from his concerts.” 

Not calculating, although cool; not 
vicious despite temperament; not cruel 
or consciously dominant for all his 
gaminerie — Urchin, Analyst and 
Artist in one. Or, as his press agent 
once said, ““Not so much an American 
singer, as an American institution.” 

—CLarRE PEELER 


OF ALL THINGS 


OW Liberty is offering a $1,000 
prize weekly for the best example 
of American heroism. The first dividend 
belongs, of course, to Secretary Kellogg 
who, single-handed, saved our govern- 
ment from overthrow by Saklatvala. 
& 

But for the Secretary of State’s action 
St. Petersburg, Florida, would by this 
time be called Leningrad. 

e 

The only thing that worries us is that 
England may retaliate by making us keep 
our Congressmen at home. 

e 

President Richmond of Union College 
tells the freshmen that the legs and minds 
of modern youth have been weakened by 
ease. We gather that the student of to- 
day is all right in the center but wabbly 
at the extremities. Something helpful 
should be done about these weak ends. 


Pretty soft for Washington! When 
it is tired keeping cool with Coolidge it 
can keep warm with Mitchell. 

e 

Something tells us that when the air- 
craft inquiry is finished, we shall be asked 
for larger appropriations for the army 
and navy. This is the kind of story that 
always has an unhappy ending. 

& 

The dispute between Britain and Tur- 
key sounds complicated, but if you go 
to the bottom of the Mesopotamian mess 
you will strike oil. When a weak people 
has something that a strong one needs, 
quarrels will be provided by the manage- 
ment. By a simple process of reverse 


English, raw material is war material. 
e 
When M. Caillaux finishes that other 
little job, he might try his hand at fund- 
ing the debt of William H. Anderson. 


Our own admiration for Mr. Water- 
man is vast, though possibly negative in 
character. He never advertised a pen 
for the big-fisted, red-blooded he-man. 


Strenuous efforts are now being made 
to revive our love for the Constitution. 
But it isn’t the Constitution that bothers 
people so much as the buy-laws. 

* 


Analysis of the income tax returns for 
1924 shows that the average Republican 
Senator paid fifteen times as much tax as 
the average Democratic Senator, while in 
the House the score was ten to one in 
favor of the G. O. P. This teaches us 
the melancholy result of getting crowded 
away from the pie counter. Meals are 
not being worn square in Democratic 
circles these days. 

—Howarp BruBAKER 
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THESE MOVIE HEROES 





HE movie heroes of Holly- 
wood are in social session fol- 
lowing the usual dinner of 
ducks at the club, three dark, hand- 
some young men. Dark ones are the 
rage this season, but these young men 
carry few of the delusions of youth. 
They know that any moment the 
blond Nordic may supplant them. 
Meanwhile, they may eat ducks. 
Envious ones regard them in pass- 
ing. The fatted banker heaves, think- 
ing of his own youth, which occurred 
before movies were invented. 
“Young—and sittin’ on top o’ the 
world,” sighs the fatted banker, whose 
own youth was consumed tediously 
cultivating the ephemeral corn that 
grows in Iowa. 
“Gee!” sighs the fatted banker. 
“Some life them guys must lead.” 


= movie heroes yawn and look 
at jeweled wrist watches. 

“What'll it be to-night, boys?” 
asks Ray. 

“We might go up to my room, cut 
the telephone wires, lock the door, 
leave word that we are out of town 
and get drunk,” suggests Jack, hope- 
fully. 

“Tm getting tired of getting 
drunk,” spits Ron. “Aside from the 
monotony of it, there’s the danger.” 

“Yes, the danger,” they reflect. 

“Still we could be careful about it,” 
insists Jack. 

“Count me out,” says Ron, deci- 
sively. “I almost got mine the other 
day. Woman in a Ford coupé ran 


me down on the Avenue. I was going 
eight miles an hour, close to the curb. 
It cost me a thousand. Better a grand 
than headlines in the paper.” 

Across the room the fatted banker 
droops over a table while he wags his 
wattled head and mutters: 

“Young devils, Drinkin’ and driv- 
in’ fast cars. Look at me. I got the 
dough, but Gee-zus, I got it too late!” 


HE movie heroes shift irritably. 
“Little mah jong?” insinuates 
Ray. 

“Shut up, damn you!” flings Jack. 

“Well, you name it.” 

“Have you thought of using a dis- 
guise?” 

“Yes, but it won’t work. We might 
disguise ourselves and go out to the 
beach and ride the merry-go-round. 
But some sap would be sure to see 
us. And when we were found out— 
oh, boy, what a row!” 

“There’s a special lecture at the 
Christian Science church. Do you 
think we could go to that?” 

“Our presence would be miscon- 
strued.” 

They sink deeper into the stuffed 
chairs. Presently Jack opens his eyes. 

“How long has it actually been 
since you fellows kissed a girl? ‘The 
truth, now.” 

“Oh! Let’s see. With me it has 
been a year—no, it’s been two years. 
Ever since Will Hays put the vice 
clause in our contracts.” 

“It’s been two years for me, too.’ 

“Same here,” finishes Jack. 


bd 


The banker, flicking cigar ashes into 
the rug, eyes them with envy. 

“T bet they’re talkin’ about their 
scrapes now,” he mutters. “What a 
life fer a young feller with the looks 
—and the money, too.” 


HE movie heroes fall back des- 
perately on each other’s society. 

“We might get married,” laughs 
Ron, to make conversation. 

“I’m not Chaplin,” sneers Ray. 

‘And, by the way, I almost had to 
recently,” Jack continues. 

“So?” 

“T made the mistake of attending a 
society ball at the home of a prom- 
inent burgher. I might have got away 
with that, but I was feeling reckless. 
I made a grave misstep.” 


“What?” 

“T danced twice with one of the 
girls.” 

“My God!” 

“Yes. Next morning I realized 


what I had done. But it was too late. 
The lawyer got me on the telephone 
at 10:30. I got out pretty easy, 
though. It’s only going to cost me 
five thousand a year for five years.” 

“Well, all I can say is, you’re a 
fool for luck.” 

“So say I. It’s a wonder they didn’t 
make you marry the girl.” 

“Don’t seem right to me,” mutters 
the fatted banker. “Them guys never 
worked or nothin’, And they got 
everything. They got youth, good 
locks, lots o’ dough and—just t’ think 
—any woman on earth would fall 
for them guys.”—-Don Ryan 
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IN THE NEWS 


These Tabloids 


N A showery Summer’s after- 

noon, some six years ago 

(which is rather a deceptive 
opening for a distinctly tragic tale) a 
shadow no larger than the thumb and 
forefinger of a man’s left hand ap- 
peared upon the faintly saffron hori- 
zon of American journalism. 

Light laughter and a few discreet 
boos greeted the apparition, which was 
credited at the moment as merely an- 
other and deplorable excrescence of 
the war. This morning, ‘however, 
that foolish little cloud has grown 
until it hangs over the American press 
like a pall. Not quite like a pall, 
either, for such light as creeps through 
it is not a sedate gray, but the bright 
hue of ochre. And by its reflections, 
the American newspaper is discerned 
to be suffering from a pronounced 
jaundice. 

The subject of this harangue, as 
you may have divined, is that re- 
markable phenomenon, the daily tab- 
loid: the stunted, picture-filled pub- 
lication which you have read over the 
shoulders of divers blondes, etc., in 
the subway. Three distinct species are 
daily exposed for sale upon the news- 
stands of New York: the Daily News, 
the Daily Mirror, and the Evening 
Graphic. I have confined my re- 
search, for the purposes of this dis- 
course, to the two first named, 
since Mr. Macfadden’s product (the 
Graphic) does not openly claim to be 
a newspaper, confining itself rather to 
the spreading of a particular propa- 
ganda. In addition, it baffles me, and 
I am always slightly uneasy in any 
discussion of its virtues. I am not 
sure, yet, whether it is the most gro- 
tesque fungus which ever attached 
itself to the press, or whether it is the 
most subtle commercial stroke yet con- 
trived by a man of amazing resource- 
fulness. Very probably it is both. 

The Daily News, foster child of 
the Chicago Tribune, was the first 
tabloid in this country. It, indeed, 
was the unpretentious little cloud 
which invoked the laughter of 1919. 
But, contrary to the fixed opinion of 
the loyal little band of 1,000,000 who 
constitute its clientele, the News is 
not a product of American ingenuity 
and invention. It originated, where 


the Athenaeum and Addison’s Specta- 
tor originated, in London. 

There is perhaps something prophe- 
tic in the original conception and 
noble ideal of the tabloid newspaper. 
The idea first manifested itself as a 
“convenient sized journal, edited by 
women for women.” It was crowded 
with domestic hints, innocuous and 
tardy pictures of current events, and 


lengthy stories written from the 
woman’s viewpoint. The venture 
was a pronounced flop. And the 


notion probably would have died with 
the valedictory issue had not that very 
issue fallen into the hands of Lord 
Northcliffe’s brother. That impish 
prank of destiny may be blamed for 
all that has followed. 

The final copy of the “‘Woman’s 
Paper” had hardly been used to wrap 
up a pair of cobbled shoes before 
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Lord Northcliffe flung upon the 
streets of London the first real tabloid, 
the London Daily Mirror. But it was 
not so bad. Of course it shocked the 
readers of the Mail and the Times. 
But Englishmen have never had the 
fervor for crime which distinguishes 
our gracious countrymen. And the 
original Mirror valiantly engaged to 
present the real news of the day. 
Scandal was there, naturally. As long 
as the Earl B’s and Mr. A’s allow 


their secrets to get out England will 


lend an ear. But the Mirror bal- 
anced its news between scandalmon- 
gery and affairs of the Empire. 

With the success of the Mirror, 
there burgeoned the Daily Sketch, the 
Graphic, and one or two minor tabloid 
dailies. And circulations began to 
mount astoundingly. 

Still, America was unmoved. It 
seemed preposterous that England 
could invent a money-making enter- 
prise which was worthy of copying. 
And this attitude might still be smugly 
held this side the Atlantic, despite the 
2,500,000 daily circulation of the 
London Mirror, had it not been for 
the machinations of a shrewd gentle- 
man, by name George d’Utassy. At 
the time of his great idea, Mr. 
d’Utassy was one of the canny com- 
pany which William Randolph Hearst 
always has seemed able to enlist. He 
was, to be exact, the visiting manager 
of Mr. Hearst’s London magazine, 
and once in two or three months he 
would sail across to do a bit of man- 
aging. 

On one such visit, toward the close 
of the war, it came upon him with the 
force of a thunderclap that this tab- 
loid proposition was something like! 
He hurried home. And in the great 
man’s cabinet, he laid down his sug- 
gestion for the inauguration of an 
American counterpart to the great 
London success. He was given the 
cold shoulder. 

Despondent, that gentleman strolled 
through Central Park, encountering 
by the merest chance, a titled repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Tribune. 
In a burst of confidence, the Hearst 
man explained his big idea—largely 
because he just had to tell somebody. 
To his surprise the idea met a re- 
sponse. Conferences began to follow 
one another with breath-taking speed. 
And before he knew what had hap- 
pened, Mr. d’Utassy was consulting 
director of the New York Daily 
News, at a salary of his own naming. 

Those early days are somewhat 
pathetic to look back upon. ‘The 
Daily News arranged with the Eve- 
ning Mail to print upon the latter’s 
presses during the night. ‘Two re- 
porters were hired. A commercial 
photographer was placed under con- 
tract to make pictures where, and if 


possible, when ordered. And with no 
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“Couldn't you please squeeze us in somehow, captain?” 


heralding whatever, New York’s Pic- 
ture Newspaper leaped upon the scene. 
For ten months there was complete 
failure. Not a line of advertising ap- 
peared in the paper. Its news was 
stale and badly edited. The pictures 
were generally bought out of photog- 
raphers’ stocks. 

Then, with no more rhyme or rea- 
son than motivates the actions of a 
Mayor Hylan, the paper was a success. 
Circulation figures began to double 
themselves. New York had caught 
the notion. ‘Things like this hap- 
pened: In 1921, the circulation of 
the Daily News was 485,000, but the 
Sunday News was selling only about 
225,000 copies. An obscure sub- 


editor suggested that a colored comic 
section be wrapped about the Sunday 
edition, and it was done. In three 
weeks, the Sunday circulation had 
more than doubled itself. 

It only remained then for Hearst, 
bitter with chagrin, to trail along. 
And he started the Mirror. Once 
before, Hearst had demonstrated his 
ability to pilfer another’s thunder 
when, with his Journal, he out- 
Pulitzered Pulitzer. It was only fit- 
ting, therefore, that he should carry 
the Mirror to heights of audacious 
vulgarity toward which the News had 
never striven. ‘The News, however, 
wary of its first opponent in the field, 
caught up the challenge, and the battle 
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for the guerdon of Minnie Fish, fast- 
reading ribbon clerk, was on. 

The Mirror has not cut, to any 
considerable extent, into the circula- 
tion of the News. It has grown to 
a healthy 300,000 while the News, 
with its 1,000,000 and more daily 
patrons, continues to be the most 
widely read daily journal in the hemi- 
sphere discovered, after certain hard- 
ships, by Christopher Columbus. But 
while the Mirror failed to win any 
circulation battles, it has thrilled its 
select circle of readers with a menu 
of fantastic and flaming rubbish 
which gives it every right to sniff 
contemptuously toward its rival. 

But the tabloids have their subtleties. 
It required a triple cunning, for ex- 
ample, for one tabloid to get its big 
beat in the old days when a certain 
clergyman’s affairs were being stewed 
in the prints. ‘The beat was registered 
when two enterprising reporters for 
two days employed wiles, bribes and 
coercion in the attempt to have the 
Rev. Dr.’s housemaid sign an incrimi- 
nating affidavit, directed at the rector’s 
character. And, more recently, was 
it not a tabloid that printed a lengthy, 
signed interview with the murderer 
Noel’s mother, which the distracted 
woman vehemently denied in every 
other paper of the city? 

And perceive the gaudy cerebration 
which resulted in the crusade made by 
one of these publications to drive 
Harry Thaw out of New York. 

But, after all, it is a very simple 
thing to estimate the performance of 
the tabloids: With unction and spuri- 
ous gravity, they disclose slave rings 
which are at best nebular; they prowl 
among the unhappy memories of vic- 
tims who, by a certain twist, may be 
romanticized; they employ such items 
of the news as seem suited to their 
purpose as pegs upon which to hang 
breathless suggestions of unsuspected 
deviltry; they gird on their armor for 
ringing crusades upon matters that are 
trivial; they play upon the prurience 
of their handmade audience with any 
instrument that comes to hand, and 
upon their cupidity with stupidly opu- 
lent contests; they are unrestrained in 
the publication of gruesome photo- 
graphs; they hold it old-fashioned to 
attempt the recording of the actual 
news; they publish editorials which are 
amusingly diffuse and shrewdly based 
upon trifling matters; they are the 
biggest money makers in the publish- 
ing business; and they are growing 
fast.—Morris MarkKrEy 
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CROSSTOWN 


FERRY slip; and a street arab 
is throwing pebbles into the 
river. 

Forty-second Street and Twelfth 
Avenue. Egress. To Sandy Hook 
boats; Hudson River Day Line; West 
Shore R. R.; the Weehawken Ferry. 
Dominant industry of the region, that 
of getting Jerseyites out of New York 
in the evening and back again in the 
morning—as between good and evil, 
a §0-50 proposition. ‘Trolley cars, 
motor cars and commuters eddy indis- 
criminately about the quay. 

Eleventh Avenue: The West Shore 
Hotel and a traffic policeman, the 
latter somewhat resented by the truck 
drivers. Eleventh Ave. their street 
with some trivial competition by the 
New York Central Railroad tolerated 
to make it interesting. “The West 
Shore Hotel imparts a tone and ten- 
dency: West Shore Tailor, the work 
we do looks like new. The West 
Shore Barber, F. Russo. The West 
Shore Lunch, beef stew fifteen. H. 
Glauberman going out of business. 

The Ninth Avenue frontier. United 
Cigar Store on the New York side of 
the line. Dr. Baron, Surgeon; Den- 
tist; X-Ray; Gas; Novocaine; Gold, 
Silver, and Porcelain Fillings; Week- 
ly Payments; Roofless Plates; Sanitary 
Bridgework; Entrance Around the 
Corner. The Holy Cross Academy. 
The Mosaic ‘Tile Company. 

Eastward from Eighth: Orange 
drink. A. Schulte. Loew’s Ameri- 
can, Wallack’s, Eltinge, et cetera. 
Stein’s Makeup. Automat. Jack’s 
Lobster Palace. One of the distin- 
guishing marks of the American conti- 
nent: “Abie’s Irish Rose.” Shooting 
gallery. Pitchman: “I have all the 
latest popular recitations for a dime. 
“The Face on the Barroom Floor,’ 
“The Girl in the Blue Velvet Gown.’ ” 

Seventh Avenue, Broadway and 
Forty-second. Six sesquipedalian vistas, 


no two alike. Kaleidoscopic. Phan- 
tasmagoric. Changing, changeless. 
Orange drink. Tyson Co. Liggetts 


Times Square, so sorry to be late but 
the expresses were not run— _ Rialto 
Theatre and Barber Shop, 20 barbers. 
J. Gumpel & Son, Best Value in 
Town. Green cars, red cars, China- 
town bus, leaving right away. Gold- 
stone Bros., Diamonds. Special $1,585. 
Came from Fifth Avenue and cost 
$2,250. Aeolian radio towers. 
Knickerbocker grill, we’ll talk that 


People. Simpson’s. 


People. Ride 


over at lunch. 
People. Coral Gables. 
in the Open Air. 
Bryant Park being made useful as a 
subway roof. City Property Post No 
Bills Powers Kennedy Construction 
Corporation. Fleischman Baths. ‘The 
great emporium of Stern Brothers. 
Dr. William Pinkus, the Library. 
Forty-second and Fifth. Symme- 


trical. Romance: the air mail box— 
red, white and blue. The Royal 
Tailors, World’s Greatest Clothes 


Value, $30. All Along the Avenue, 
Chesterfield Cigarettes. Schultes. 
United. Rogers Peet. 

Fifth to Madison to Vanderbilt— 
the via sacra of the Westchester com- 
muters, ending in— 

The Grand Central Station, cir- 
cumscribed by a zone of chaos which 
a 24-hour-a-day nonstop miracle pre- 
vents from achieving the progressive 
depopulation of Manhattan Island 











under the wheels of red taxicabs. 

Pershing Square. Where, please? 

Lexington Avenue, the brink. Silver- 
craft Clothes. Fire Sale. 

Third Avenue. Ride in the Open 
Air. Pitchman: “Who’ll be the next 
to take home one of the two dollar 
radium tipped fountain pens for 
twenty-five cents!” 

Second Avenue to Prospect’ Place. 
The Presbyterian Church of the Cove- 
nant, ivy grown. Facing rows of 
surprised mansions, reclaimed from a 
generation of slum life. Genteel brick 
reds, greens, yellows. But none so 
rococo as the pink pavilion with tur- 
quoise blue sashes, where Marjorie 
Rambeau lives. Silence. ‘The hard- 
working East River, decorously dis- 
tant, at the foot of the bluff. 

But a radio’s spires on the roof vouch- 
safe vicarious touch with the world; 
and a street arab is throwing pebbles 
into the river.—Marquis JAMES 











“Good-by Sadie, where’ll 1 meet you?” 
“Oh, in the Hotel Astor lobby as usual, dearie.” 
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TAR]! CLUB—THE ALL-ETERNITY LEADERS IN THEIR LINE. 


“BILL” READS A POEM AS FOLLOWS: THE BEULAH Boosters 


RoTaRIANs all we pledge ourselves to Beulahland so fair. 
It’s like you will I am sure not find anywhere, 

With its wealth of entertainment and climate so rare | 
About it we are enthusiastic is what I declare. | 
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HE TOLD US SO 
“Arms and the Man” at the Guild Theatre 


LFRED LUNT and Lynn Fontanne doing one of the best 

little jobs of their careers (or has it definitely become 

career! ) as Captain Bluntschli and Raina Petkoff in the Theatre 
Guild’s production of “Arms and the Man.” 


It is obvious that Shaw wrote this comedy in 1894 to prove 
that he knew then as much about war as his colleagues would 


be able to learn from the last one. 
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The Theatre 


EORGE S. KAUFMAN, 

the literate will be able to dis- 

cover for themselves by con- 
sulting page one, is an Advisory 
Editor of THE NEw YorKER. 
George S. Kaufman, the theatrical 
advertisements proclaim, is the author 
of the newly-opened ““The Butter and 
Egg Man.” And so this is obviously 
the spot for a little log-rolling. 

“The Butter and Egg Man” is an 
adult and intelligent member of the 
“Turn to the Right” school. (How 
many members of the class remember 
that other adult and intelligent ‘“Turn 
to the Right”—called “The Deep- 
Tangled Wildwood” — which the 
George C. Tyler players offered at 
the Frazee Theatre in November, 
1923, with Mr. Kaufman as a re- 
sponsible author?) ‘There is no satire 
of idea to the play and very little 
satire of caricature to the characters. 
There is, however, much _ healthy 
venom to what the people of the play 
say and to what they do, and satis- 
factory sections of the play are much 
more concerned with the apple-sauce 
of the theatre than the peach-jam 
which Mr. Golden ran up into a 
couple of millions or whatever his 
play made. 

The plot, in brief, has to.do with 
the adventures of a Chillicothe, Ohio, 
innocent who has heard, as who has 
not, of the ease with which fortunes 
are made in the theatre. With 
$22,000 that he has inherited, he be- 
comes butter and egg man to a pro- 
duction about to be made by two shoe- 
string promoters. (This reporter, let 
it be said of him when the final judg- 
ment comes to be made, proposes 
honestly to make not even the slight- 
est pretense to supposing that there is 
anywhere anyone who does not know 
what a butter and egg man is, and $0 
it shall not go in quotes nor be paren- 
thetically and laboriously explained.) 
By a peculiar coincidence, however, 





the youth not only does not lose his 
money but gets it back with hundreds 
of per cent in interest, and in addi- 
tion he wins the love of a beautiful 


young woman. 

Gregory Kelly is the dairy Lochin- 
var, and an excellent job he does. 
In addition to its admiration for the 
Kelly histrionics, however, this de- 
partment finds time to wonder why 
no one has yet pointed out the re- 
markable similarity between Kelly’s 
voice and that of one Al Jolson in 
his more maudlin moments. . . . If 
the similarity has been pointed out, 
this department doesn’t care to hear 
about it. 

Of the rest of the cast, Robert 
Middlemass and Denman Maley are 
particularly effective. Middlemass, a 
first class actor who has been not a 
little handicapped in recent years by 
roles written for insane asylum stock 
companies, emerges with a true and 
moving characterization of the oppor- 
tunist manager. Maley is again one 
of the bewildered, not quite bright 
and protesting lower middle class 
Americans he does so well. 

“The Butter and Egg Man,” then, 
is not for the artistically inclined. 
By finding out what plays the artisti- 
cally inclined propose to patronize, 
however, and by staying carefully 
away from them, the readers of THE 
New YorKER can have a merry and 
entertaining season, with “The But- 
ter and Egg Man” among. their 
prominent ports of call. 


MERICAN supremacy in what 
was distinctly an American 
branch of the theatre has been chal- 
lenged. Perhaps the alarm should be 
sounded, Perhaps not. Maybe they’ll 
go away quietly. 

One has reference, the curious may 
be pleased to know, to the matter of 
the sheerly theatrical play. ‘The play, 
that is, that has relation nor to life 
nor to thought, but solely to the mat- 
ter of interesting and inflaming its 
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audiences by way of situations and 
lines that are born and bred in the 
box office. (This definition of the 
sheerly theatrical play, by the way, 
holds good only for the life of this 
article. The undersigned reserves 
the right to change his mind at his 
pleasure, or at any other time.) ‘The 
English are writing them now. 

There are, thus, “The Pelican,” 
at the Times Square Theatre, and 
“The Vortex,” at Henry Miller’s. 
(There is, too, in this connection, 
“The Green Hat,” at the Broadhurst, 
but the authoritative opinion on that 
play was printed in these columns last 
week.) Both newer plays are of the 
stage stagey. In neither is there the 
slightest claim to verity, to plausibility, 
to artistry in terms of life. In both 
is there a succession of scenes, and a 
basic plan, that can be understood and 
granted by the intelligent theatre- 
goer only in terms of footlights and 
Beaver-board and missing fourth walls 
and everything else that goes to 
make the boarded-up mirror the essen- 
tial theatre holds up to life. 

In “The Vortex,” beyond argu- 
ment—this department will simply 
refuse to listen to any, if the worst 
comes to the worst—there is matter 
that makes the observer feel at the 
moment that the theatre should never 
concern itself with anything but the 
exaggeratedly theatrical. And the 
second-act curtain, with its frenzied 
piano accompaniment to a mother-son 
dilemma that never was on land or sea 
or anywhere but the theatrical boards, 
provides as exciting, as interesting and 
as provocative a moment as the thea- 
tre has to offer. 

There is much that is less interest- 
ing in ““The Pelican” perhaps for the 
very reason that the authors—F. 
Tennyson Jesse and H. M. Harwood 
—who may even fancy they have a 
literary reputation to uphold, attempt 
ever so mildly to make a rationalistic 
compromise between reality and the 
essence of their drama, which is thea- 
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tre. The very fact that their program 
contains the informative note that 
“‘An old legend has it that the female 
pelican will pluck her breast to feed 
her young with her own blood” proves 
that they do not know their own busi- 
ness as well as does Mr. Coward, the 
author of “The Vortex.” For Mr. 
Coward, too, could have supplied his 
program with a program note. “The 
Vortex,” he could have said, “has 
nothing to do with the ten per cent the 
government adds to the price of tick- 
ets, but here means rather a whirl- 
pool.” But Mr. Coward is wise 
enough to know that an audience 
doesn’t care what a Pelican is, or even 
is not, so long as its blood is stirred 
and its emotions roused by things it 
would completely disbelieve fifty feet 
away, in the street. 

The subdivision of this article be- 
gan—if memory serves—with a 
reference to the English challenge 
to American supremacy in the matter 
of sure-fire theatre. Don’t let him 
bother to write in, but if the reader 
disagrees, let him devote some thought 
to explaining why the three English 
hits of the early New York season 
are all so clearly, and for the most 
part well, written in terms of the 
tested counting house. 


HERE have, despite our own 

preoccupation with the serious 
drama, been a number of musical 
comedy openings in recent days. 
Thus: 

“Sunny,” at the New Amsterdam, 
is one of the most glorious and luxuri- 
ous musical plays the town has seen 
in recent years. ‘The star is Marilyn 
Miller, who was in “‘Peter Pan,” and 
Barrie’s loss is our gain. ‘There may 
be somewhere some one more beauti- 
ful than Miss Miller, but where, 
where? And Jack Donohue is very, 
very funny—he’s become quite a 
dancer, too—and there are a dozen 
other musical comedy favorites, whose 
names will not be mentioned here, but 
they’re probably the first twelve peo- 
ple you think of, 

“The Vagabond King,” at the 
Casino, is one of those stirring musi- 
cal plays, like ““The Student Prince” 
and “‘Rose-Marie,” that started com- 
ing to town last year long after all 
but the most optimistic had given up 
hope of ever again seeing a show de- 
voted primarily to good singing. In 
addition, there is here a moving plot 
—it was originally “If I Were King” 
—extraordinarily beautiful costumes 


by James Reynolds, and Dennis King, 
as the hero. 

“Dearest Enemy” is by the author 
of the “Garrick Gaieties” but is not 
as interesting as that circumstance 
would lead you to expect. “The book, 


in short, is dull. The lyrics and music 
are fascinating, however, and there 








is tasteful and inventive direction by 
John Murray Anderson. And the 
leading réle is played by Helen Ford, 
who is appealing beyond belief and 
has a home-girl quality that is not as 
usual as might be believed. She has, 
in addition, the theatre’s most beauti- 
ful legs, and is dozens of years 
younger than Mistinguett. 

“Merry Merry,” at the Vanderbilt, 
is the latest offering of Harlan 
Thompson and Harry Archer, who 
wrote “Little Jessie James” and “My 
Girl.” It is better than their previ- 
ous offerings and the trustees of the 
Bolton-Wodehouse-Kern mantle are 
about to turn it over to them. 
Furthermore, there is Marie Saxon, 
personable, agile, tuneful.—H. J. M. 


Music 

HE local visit of Mr. Gallo’s 

San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany at the Century Theatre is per- 
haps the least important contribution 
of this organization to our musical 
culture. While the Boston Civic 
Opera Company, or its equivalent, at 
one end of the scale, and the Metro- 
politan, at the other, supply us with 
lyric drama, Mr. Gallo’s boys and 
girls invade theatres in Dubuque and 
wherenot and give their thoroughly 
competent versions of “Il Trovatore,” 
“Tosca,” “Carmen” and the other 
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staples of the operatic menu. The 
month on Central Park West comes 
by way of vacation to singers who 
have been trying to get hot water on 
trains, and to Mr. Gallo it probably is 
not much more than a report of prog- 
ress and an opportunity to find out 
what the New York papers think of 
his new artists. 

Yet our music lovers, or whatever 
you call the people who go to opera, 
are taking the San Carlo seriously. 
On the opening night, there were 347 
tuxedos visible in the parquet, and our 
music lovers continued to arrive until 
the first act of “Tosca” was almost 
finished. ‘This means that Mr. Gallo 
is half way to Metropolitan standards. 
He will have reached them when the 
audience begins to leave before the 
second act is over. 

The most interesting newcomer in 
Mr. Gallo’s company, up to the time 
that we delivered this copy and ran, 
was Franco Tafuro, a young tenor 
who looks something like Bennie 
Krueger, that able saxophonist. The 
Signor Tafuro started his local career 
in “Tosca” on the opening night and 
continued it the next evening in 
“Rigoletto,” vice Giuliano Oliver, 
who was unable to participate in 
Verdi’s opera owing, it was explained, 
to the nonarrival of his trunks. And 
a tenor who appeared as the Duke of 
Mantua without his trunks would be 
polizetwidrig. Mr. Tafuro’s trunks 
or trunk, however, had _ arrived 
promptly and he gave us another 
sample of his abilities. “The critics 
disagreed on his merits, but he is being 
talked about and he probably will be- 
come a San Carlo favorite. One re- 
viewer confided to us, if not to his 
readers, that Mr. Tafuro’s début was 
considerably more impressive than that 
of Caruso. Another débutant of the 
evening, Mr. Chotzinoff, the World’s 
new critic, complained that the Cava- 
radossi was handicapping himself by 
imitating the great tenor. 

Our private and public opinion was 
that Mr. Tafuro had a good voice 
which he emitted easily except when 
he passed high A and that he was a 
good actor as tenors go. There was 
not, however, anything that might 
have been called tone coloring and he 
seemed to be so fond of his top notes 
that he dragged them with him into 
the footlights, from which stance he 
hurled them at the music lovers. On 
the first night he was applauded and 
howled at until he repeated “E luce- 
van le stelle.” On the second night 
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he won almost no response with an 
even more sure-fire aria, ““La donna e 
mobile”—probably because he omitted 
the conventional cadenza and high B 
at the end of the second verse. When 
he attempted something in the neigh- 
borhood of that note off-stage near the 
end of the last act, the reason for the 
omission was obvious. If someone 
will persuade Mr. Tafuro that there 
are more tone gradations than forte, 
fortissimo and double fortissimo and 
that a tenor’s place is in the stage pic- 
ture rather than near the conductor’s 
neck he may become one of our best 
opera singers. And if we are invited 
to call again at the Century, we may 
have more news about this young man. 

Another visitor was Emilio Ghi- 
rardini, who was the Rigoletto of the 
second night. ‘This baritone seems to 
be one of the best actors in the com- 
pany and his impersonation, although 
it followed the usual stage business of 
the rdle, was original in that it had 
restraint and humanity. Mr. Ghi- 
rardini has an agreeable, supple voice 
and all that remains for him to do 
now is to find the pitch and keep it. 

Speaking of baritones, something 
will have to be done about their 
aggressiveness. In “Tosca,” Mr. 
Valle grabbed Miss Roselle and shook 
her until she must have wondered 
whether he was a baritone or a 
Charleston dancer; and in “Rigo- 
letto,” Mr. Ghirardini tossed Miss 
Lucchese for a most unexpected first 
down.—R. A. S. 


Books 
ELLS’S new novel was known 


to be his promised return to his 
“The History of Mr. Polly” type, and 
all of us were wondering how far it 
would bring back the lost glorious 
artist of the Mr. Polly, Tono-Bungay 


period. Only the very optimistic can 
have had the highest hopes; yet 
“Christina Alberta’s Father” has 


chapters, and more than two or three, 
in which he gets back a measurable 
distance, and in the rest of it you see 
him further off through clouds of 
words. 

This wordiness is not all to be put 
down to the decline of Wells’s art. 
There seems to have been a rather 
common literary accident. He de- 
signed a “history,” thoroughly Polly- 
esque on a larger scale, of little Mr. 
Preemby, a lamblike “shut-in,” de- 
veloping a benevolent delusion that he 
is Sargon, king of kings, proposing in 





that capacity to rule and right the 
world, and so going through the mill 
of a stupid public routine with the 
insane. He wrote it, but Mr. 
Preemby’s presumptive daughter ran 
away with his interest, assumed un- 
intended proportions, and took most 
of the vitality out of Mr. Preemby 
as Sargon, leaving—words. She is 
the real creation of the lengthy novel; 
it is hers, and if it had been meant to 
be, or if she had been kept controlled 
and Mr. Preemby vivid, it might be 
much more like A1 Wells and would 
surely be much less prolix. Good as 
she is, a strong-minded young indi- 
vidualist, this department wishes Mr. 
Preemby had won out. Also that 
Wells the philosopher, theologian and 
what-not had been made to be seen 
and not heard toward the end of the 
book. 

Christina Alberta’s having captured 
it is, of course, theory, but it is a fact 
that its title was originally “Sargon, 
King of Kings.” It is easily Wells’s 
best novel since the war. Its publisher 
is Macmillan. 


T crowds notice of some excep- 

tionally interesting fiction. Elinor 
Wylie’s “The Venetian Glass Win- 
dow” (Doran) is perhaps “for the 
few,” but not for any few whose ex- 
clusiveness is a love of obscure styles. 
If there is obscurity, it is in the depths 
of Mrs. Wylie’s poetic fantasy, which 
is charming on the surface and 
wrought in clear and_ classically 


beautiful prose—TouCHSTONE 


“Where's the Louis XVI Room?” 

“Oh, it’s a long way down there. 
Why don’t you go into the Egyptian 
Room—it’s right in here?” 
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Art 


T was Bunker Bean, we believe, 

who upon coming to the prestige of 
a flat, decided to go in for a little 
decoration and fared forth to buy 
etchings, having heard somewhere that 
etchings were safe and the proper 
thing for any gentleman. We, who 
have always secretly claimed a kinship 
to Bean, have only recently learned 
that etchings are not only safe and 
proper but also exciting. And what 
is more to the point, good etchings are 
within the reach of the sometimes- 
called struggling masses. 

Take the Frederick Keppel & Co. 
exhibition of etchings of the Seven- 
tenth Century, on view in their gal- 
leries until October 6. You look for 
an hour at the etching of “A Woman 
Preparing to Dress After Bathing.” 
Bean would have liked that in his 
bachelor quarters; you boldly ask the 
But a 


price. It is a mere $1,250. 

few spaces further on there is a view 
of Amsterdam, and only $24! After 
all it is an etching by a master. And 


there is no one to check up on what 
you tell your friends. 

The Keppel show is a selected one, 
as most of their exhibits are, and so 
well catalogued that even the new- 
comer to art can walk about and enjoy 
it without vertigo. The Rembrandt 
of the woman who failed to dress 
after bathing is our favorite. The 
novice viewpoint, no doubt, and made 
without benefit of experts. But that, 
we are told by the man who sells the 
prints, is nothing to be ashamed of. 
Too much harm has been done by the 
scorn directed at those who fall into 
the bromide category of “I don’t know 
much about art but I know what I 
like.’ We have about assembled 
enough courage to state that the 
bromidic theory of buying is the one 
safe guide. 

After all it is your picture and you 
have to live with it. 

And now that we have that off our 
chest we urge you to drop in at the 
first engraved invitation show of the 
new season. If you don’t buy you 
are sure to get a kick out of standing 
amid the masters. There is “Le 
Bouvier” of Claude, said to be the 
finest etching in the world. Perhaps 
you will not think so. 

Look then at Canaletto’s landscapes 
and if you do not admit that these 
are the finest etchings you have 
ever seen we will eat this review at 
high noon next Tuesday in any New 
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Harold Lloyd Making No Particular Attempt to Keep Up With His 


York park not littered with news- 
papers. 

Perhaps you have a religious turn. 
We haven’t. Anyway there is the 
Rembrandt series, including “The 
Flight Into Egypt,” “The Adoration 
of the Shepherds,” “Christ Disputing 
With the Doctors,” “The Agony In 
the Garden” and “Crucifixion.” Also 
there is the Callot series of the Great 
Passion and the Miseries of War. 

And now is a good time to remind 
you of the Bellows Exhibit at the 
Metropolitan the middle of October. 
We thought of it in Keppel’s as last 
Spring they had a Bellows exhibit with 
lithographs at $30 that are now sell- 
ing for $100.—M. P. 


Motion Pictures 

NHAPPILY tthe sincerity and 

courage applied to the making of 
“The Tower of Lies” (so-named be- 
cause it has to do with neither turret 
nor prevarications) (at the Capitol ) 
has far outstripped the actual final re- 
sults. This transfilming of Selma 
Lagerlof’s prize winning genre novel, 
“The Emperor of Portugalia,” at- 
tempts to scale the artistic heights, but 
fails for sundry studio reasons. Aside 
from a colorless and loose-jointed re- 
counting, its great shortcoming is that 


it has not caught the spirit of the Scan- 
dinavian scene. 

The picture reeks of the studio 
scenario shops and the pleasant fields 
of Long Island. Much has been sac- 
rificed in the story 
across.” ‘The leading characters, with 
the exception of Mr. Lon Chaney, 
who gives the most repressed and hence 
finest performance of his long list of 


order ‘‘to get 


nightmares, and Miss Claire Mc- 
Dowell, no more suggest Scandina- 


vian bumpkins than eight Hermes of 
Praxiteles do eight Mr. Will Hayses. 
Especially is Miss Norma Shearer a 
sinner in this respect. She could hardly 
be mistaken for a yokel-maid under 
any circumstances, 

But for all this critical cruelty, 
there is curious and refreshing assur- 
ance in the idea that the picture is at 
least striving for something a little 
better than such ofera like “Passion- 
ate Knees.” 


hb is almost always interesting to 
ratch Mr. Sydney Chaplin if only 
for the reason that he is blood brother 
to a famous man, coming under Max 
Beerbohm’s category of “the little 
known brothers of the great.” And 
then there are other times when he is 
interesting to watch because he is a 
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CEL RALG 


Trousers in “The Freshman” 


true comedian with a refreshing Eng- 
lish pantomimic style—reminiscent of 
low music hall comics. But then 
there are still other times when he dis- 
solves into mere boring humanity and 
gets only a drowsy yawn. 





Such approximately, was the gamut 
of interest that we ran while viewing 
his antics through “The Man on the 
Box,” fanfared sumptuously _ into 
Warner’s Theatre. Hence we for- 
gave him the clumsy opening section 
of this unskilful face, laughed loudly 
with him during his hugely amusing 
adventures aboard that seagoing hack 
and bore with him even through many 
repetitious moments that followed. 
But when, at the seasick end of the 
proceedings, he donned his “‘Charley’s 
Aunt” uniform and giddied about as 
a lady’s maid, not even a whole gene- 
ology of Twains, Joe 
Leon Errols could have saved him. 


Jacksons and 


We are one of the obtuse persons 
who simply can’t see anything above 
the stupidly dull in a male dressing 
up as a woman and indulging in little 
so-called funny sexy situations. 


—T.S. 


Goings On, Tue New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 


sage 23, the list of new books worth while on 
pag 
page 27 


on 
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Tue New Yorker's conscientious calendar of events worth while 
(From Friday, October 2, to Friday October 9, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


DESIRE UNDER THE - ELMS—Eugene 
O’Neill, in a hardy mood, inspects New Eng- 
land Puritans of the ’s50s. A_ refreshing 
tragic theme in a town of music shows. 
Daty’s, 24 W. 63d. 

THE GREEN HAT—Miss Katharine Cornell 
and Mr. Michael Arlen make a sentimental 
feast of the latter’s novel, without sacrificing 
the unhappy ending, or is it happy? Broap- 
HURST, 44th, W. of B’way. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED— 
Some one of these days Mr. Sumner is going 
to rediscover this wholesome treatment of 
Californian morality—what with Hollywood 
so near—and then you'll be sorry. Ktaw, 
45th, W. of B’way. 

THE VORTEX—Reviewed in this issue. HENry 
Miter, 43d, E. of B’way. 

THE PELICAN—Reviewed in this issue. Times 
Square, 42nd, W. of B’way. 

ACCUSED—A Brieux play, with E. H. Soth- 
ern. To be reviewed next week. BeEtrasco, 
44th, E. of B’way. 

THE BRIDGE OF DISTANCES—The first 
offering of the International Theatre, Inc. 
To be reviewed next week. Morosco, 45th, 
W. of Bway. 

OUTSIDE LOOKING IN—The poetic slang of 
the American hobo enriched by Charles 
Bickford’s splendid reading of it. GreEn- 
wicw VitxiaGe, Sheridan Square. 

THE GORILLA—The ancient formula for the 
mystery farce made hilarious with giddy 
burlesquing and a thousand sprightly wise 
remarks. SeLwyn, 42nd, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—Comic inter-relations between 
some New York swells and a pair of “Tent? 
Avenoo’s” best. Including that charming 
tough, Mister James Gleason, talking select 
New Yorkese. CHANIN’s FortTy-sixTH STREET, 
46th, W. of Bway. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—An intelligent re- 
vival of Shaw’s “What Price Glory” and 
“Soldiers Three” as the beginning of a two- 
year Shaw season by the Theatre Guild. 
Guitp, §2nd, W. of B’way. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—Reviewed 
in this issue. Loncacre, 48th, W. of 
B’way. 

THE BUCCANEER—A Maxwell Anderson- 
Laurence Stallings play with William Far- 
num. To be reviewed next week. Ptry- 
MouTH, 45th, W. of B’way. 

APPLESAUCE—A comedy with Allan Dine- 
hart and Vivian Tobin. To be reviewed next 
week. AmBassapor, 49th, W. of B’way. 

THE HOLY TERROR—George Abbott in a 
John Golden production. To be reviewed next 
week. Gerorce M. Conan, B’way bet. 42nd 
and 43d. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—The luxuriant sen- 
timentality of its music and book will make a 
tearfully happy evening of a visit to this 
tuneful version of “Old Heidelberg.” Jor- 
son’s, 59th at 7th Ave. 

ROSE-MARIE—If it lasts much longer this 
musical comedy will develop into an American 
Institution. ImpeEriAL, 45th, W. of Bway. 

LOUIE THE 14TH—Leon Errol droops his clay 
feet and legs about the vast expanse of this 
inconceivable Ziegfeld musical comedy gla- 
mour and so brings laughter to lonely Colum- 
bus Circle. CosmopotiTan, 59th and Bway. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—Fledgling Guild lads 
and lassies, in a fairly madcap revuelet, bur- 
lesque their more mature elders. GARRICK, 
35th, E. of 6th Ave. 


BIG BOY—AI Jolson at the top of the ladder 
of versatile entertainers makes this top-hole 
musical comedy good beyond blurbs. Forrty- 
FOURTH STREET, 44th, W. of B’way. 

GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS—This | is 
about the best revue George White has done 
and he has done several excellent ones, if dat 
old debbil memory is not a sieve. APoLLo, 
42nd, W. of B’way. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—Presenting, among 
other excitements, the Broadway sex appeal 
North of 49th Street and South of sSoth 
Street. Winter Garpen, B’way bet. 49th 
and soth. 

NO, NO NANETTE—Reviewed in this issue. 
Grose, B’way at 46th. 

SUNNY—Reviewed in this issue. New AmsTER- 
DAM, 42nd, W. of B’way. 

MERRY MERRY ;—Reviewed in this issue. VAN- 
DERBILT, 48th, E. of 7th Ave. 

DEAREST ENEMY—Reviewed in this 
KNICKERBOCKER, 38th and B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—Reviewed in this 


Casino, B’way at 39th. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


AMERICAN BORN—George M. Cohan in his 
Hupson, 44th, E. of Bway, 


issue. 


issue. 


own comedy. 
Mon., Oct. sth. 

STOLEN FRUIT—A play from the Italian, 
with Ann Harding. E.LtTince, 42nd, W. of 
B’way, Mon., Oct. 5th. 

CAUGHT—A play by Kate L. McLaurin, with 
Antoinette Perry. Tuirty-NINTH STREET, 119 
W. 3o9th., Mon., Oct. 5th. 

ARABESQUE—A Norman-Bel Geddes-Richard 
Herndon production, with Sara Sothern. 
NATIONAL, 208 W. 41st, Mon., Oct. 12th. 

HAY FEVER—A comedy by Noel Coward, with 
Laura Hope Crews. Maxine Ex iort’s, 39th, 
E. of B’way, Tues., Oct. 6th. 

THESE CHARMING PEOPLE—Cyjril Maude 
in Michael Arlen’s comedy. Gaiety, B’way at 
46th, Tues., Oct. 6th. 

THE TALE OF THE WOLF—A play from 
Ferenc Molnar’s Hungarian, with Wallace Ed- 
dinger, Roland Young and Phyllis Povah. 
Empire, B’way at goth, Tues., Oct. 6th. 

THE CALL OF LIFE—A comedy from the 
German of Arthur Schnitzler, adapted by 
Dorothy Donnelly. Comepy, 41st E. of 
B’way, Wed., Oct. 7th. 

THE CROOKED FRIDAY—Dennis Neilson- 
Terry and Mary Glynne in a play by Monck- 
ton Hoffe. Biyou, 45th, W. of B’way, 
Thurs., Oct. 8th. 

(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by the managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 
BARNEY’S, 84 W. 3d—Haphazard, somewhat 


Bohemian gaiety always on tap. Occasional 
outbursts by Arthur West and cuties. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7th Ave.—If you like Maurice 
and Bennett, know the headwaiter, and care 
to spot celebrities, you cannot do better. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51st—Society’s fav- 
orite of last Winter resuming its popularity, 
with Moss and Fontana. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, soth bet. 7th and 
B’way—Still good, despite more spectacular 
rush on the recent openings. No entertainers 
to interrupt your dancing. 

DEL-FEY, 107 W. 45th—Texas Guinan sweep- 
ing Senators and vaudeville artists into one 
great, big rowdy family. “No” for débutantes. 

LIDO-VENICE, 35 E. 53d—All the atmosphere 
and none of the boredom of an exclusive 
club. Sans cabaret. 


MUSIC 

SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY— 
CENTURY THEATRE. 
The Puccini-Verdi repertory, with occasional 
“Carmens” and “Fausts.” Select your fav- 
orite opera from the schedules as announced 
in the dailies. 

“DIE TANZGRAFIN”—Irvinc Prace TueEa- 
TRE. 
Tuesday and evenings. An echt 
Deutsch operetta about a disguised noble- 
woman with one of the best light opera 
sopranos you ever heard in Editha Fleischer. 


ART 

MASTERS ETCHINGS—Keprev 

16 E. 57th. 

A selected exhibit of some of the finest etch- 

ings ever made. Mostly Seventeenth Century. 
MODERN ART—Kravsnaar GALLeRties, 680 

sth Ave. 

Best American and French painters in an in- 

teresting collection. 


MOVING PICTURES 


DON Q—Douglas Fairbanks, the King of the 
Merriwells, makes some Spanish Grandees 
sit up and take notice of his cheery acro- 
baticism. A whirlwindy life, laughter and 
happiness picture. At the Srranp Fri., Sat., 
Oct. 2, 3. No Manhattan showing scheduled 
for following week. 

THE FRESHMAN—Harold Lloyd in intellec- 
tual and slapstick pursuits at dear old Tate 
College, your old Alma Mater. ‘There have 
been funnier pictures but not funnier Mr. 
Lloyds. At the Corony. 

THE GOLD RUSH—The farthest north that 
Mr. Chaplin has yet travelled for comedy; 
not his best but humorous enough, goodness 
knows. At Loew’s Strate beginning Mon., 
Oct. 5 for entire week following. 

THE IRON HORSE—A page from American 
History: this having to do with the laying 
of the first transcontinental railway. Well-di- 
versified Wild Western drama. At the RraLto 
Fri., Sat., Oct. 2, 3 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA—Picar- 
esque and diabolical machinations in, about 
and under the Paris Opera House with Lon 
Chaney making unpleasant faces at all con- 
cerned. At the Astor. 

THE PONY EXPRESS—A roughriding, red- 
corpuscled James Cruze history lesson. Plenty 
of action, including massacres, pony express- 
ing, double-dyed villainies mixed with broad 

Lorew’s Strate Fri., Sat., Sun., 


Thursday 


GALLERIES, 


humor. At 
Oct. 2, 3, 4. 
SPORTS 


FOOTBALL—Cotvumsia vs. Jouns Hopxins— 
Sat., Oct. 3, 2:30 p. m. at Baker Field. (Take 
Van Cortland Park Express to 215th St.) 

RACING—Jamaica, L. I.—All week, beginning 
each day at 2:30 p. m. 

DOG SHOW—ENGLEwoop, N. J.—Sat., Oct. 3 
—All day. Airedale Terrier Club and Cairn 
Terrier Club exhibitions. 

AIR RACING—Mircuet Fierp, Garden City, 
L. I.—Thurs., Fri., Sat., Oct. 8, 9, 10, each 
day 1't a. m. to 4:30 p. m. Service and 
civilian units in aerial competition, including 
parachute jumping. Pulitzer Trophy Race, 
Sat., 3 p. m. Special train schedule will be 
announced in daily papers. 

BASEBALL—YankeEeE Stapium—New York vs. 
Philadelphia, Sat., Oct. 3, 3 p. m. 

Poco Grounps—New York vs. Philadelphia, 
Sun., Oct. 4, 3 p-. m. 








LTOGETHER too few spectators 
saw the finest polo match of the 
year at Westbury last week, when 

the Orange County four defeated Meadow 
Brook eleven goals to nine in the final 
round of the Senior Championships on 
International Field. It was polo of a very 
high standard, punctuated by few lapses 
during the afternoon; full of hard riding, 
fine shooting, and well directed and in- 
telligent team play. Never dull, never 
devoid of interest, it was polo at its best. 
The class of play was well up to the 
standard one expects in the final of this 
event, and the unlooked for victory of 
Orange County was a popular one for 
the team so ably led by W. A. Harriman, 
the members of which have endeared 
themselves to the world of polo by their 
manner of play and their thoroughly good 
sportsmanship. 

A warm, rich sun shone down on the 
green field at Meadow Brook, and air- 
planes from Mitchel Field adjoining 
hummed lazily overhead when Lord 
Wodehouse, the referee, tossed out the 
ball in the first chukker. From the start 
it was a fight, with Milburn and Hitch- 
cock those two great internationalists try- 
ing magnificently to break up the team 
play of the Orange County four—Webb, 
Harriman, Stevenson and Cowdin, each a 
cog and a most useful cog in their ma- 
chine, each rising to the occasion when- 
ever presented. A smart, polo thinking 
team, Orange County; well mounted, 
seizing every chance, fighting every bit of 
the way, pressing home the attack just 
when the attack had to be pressed home 
in order to stave off those splendid rushes 
of Milburn’s up the field, or those tre- 
mendous shots of Hitchcock’s who was 
the longest hitter of them all. They were 
at their best when they needed to be, 
toward the middle and end of the game 
when their hitting and their team work 
was superb, proving themselves the team 
of teams of the Senior Championships 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
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The losers made a gallant fight before 


succumbing. Hitchcock, taking the ball 
the whole length of the field, scored first 
for Meadow Brook. Webb who all 
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through the afternoon was a tower of 
strength both offensively and defensively 
at two for Orange County, tied the score; 
and then Meadow Brook went ahead at 
2-1, holding the lead until well along in 
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MILBURN ,5 FOODARD — 
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the second chukker when a pretty piece 
of combination between Harriman, Webb 
and Stevenson evened things. And be- 
fore the end of the period, Webb alone, 
despite Milburn’s desperate efforts to ride 
him off, took the ball down the field to 
put his team one goal ahead. 

Milburn and Hitchcock in the third 
and fourth chukkers were at their very 
best, the Milburn and Hitchcock who 
swept the British team off their feet on 
this same field a year ago. With Boeseke 
always in the right place at the right time, 
they scored three goals, two of them at 
acute angles. The spectators settled back, 
this was the sort of thing one expected. 
A close game—but a Meadow Brook vic- 
tory. 

After coming from behind and snatch- 
ing the lead, Orange County had been 
caught. Caught and passed. It was time 
for them to crack. Indeed a less sturdy, 
a less resourceful side would have cracked 
when men like Milburn and Hitchcock 
started to apply pressure. But Orange 
County, as though challenged by losing 
the lead, went into the fifth chukker to 
grab that lead and hold it to the end. 
Watson Webb, riding as he had done in 
the semi-finals against Princemere, was 
everlastingly on the ball, giving Cowdin 
an opportunity to score and then scoring 
himself a few minutes later. He was 
the best man on the field during those 
last few chukkers as his side attempted to 
hold that two-goal lead and stave off the 
rushes of Hitchcock and the Meadow 
Brook four with every man fighting for 
the narrow margin that spelt defeat or 
victory and the winning of a champion- 
ship. 

Because at the start of the last chukker 
the score stood ten to nine for Orange 
County, and there was every chance of 
Meadow Brook coming through with a 
rush to win. But Hitchcock was unable 
even with Milburn’s help to put the two 
goals across, and Orange County added its 
name to those of Meadow Brook and 
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Midwick as the winner of a Senior Polo 


Championship. 


UT for those who had eyes to see 

there was something more than just 
a polo game taking place at Meadow 
Brook last Saturday. ‘The west stand at 
International Field was well-filled with 
the élite of Nassau County, their sleek 
Daimlers and Renaults and Lanchesters 
and other traces of the grande snobbisme 
parked carefully without. In the west 
stand also were the occupants of the spe- 
cial train from Manhattan, lovers of the 
game and polo enthusiasts from all over 
the country, and in the middle was the 
Meadow Brook Clubhouse, the high 
shrine of polo in this country, where sat 
the cognoscenti of the game, watching 
the riders charging, doubling, tearing up 
and down on the green turf below. While 
over across the way 





VER across the way the east stand 

facing the sun was empty. Almost, 
that is. Perhaps a half a hundred per- 
sons were scattered along the front row; 
but those half a hundred, grooms, stable 
boys, camp followers and hangers-on— 
they know polo. No need for them to 
look on a program to see who it was made 
that last goal. They had no program and 
no need for one. They knew every 
player and every pony on the field by 
sight. And as they talked on in the jar- 
gon of the stables and hunting field, off 


at one side, a man sat alone. 


He was dressed in riding breeches, he 
wore an ordinary grey felt hat pulled 
way down over his forehead to enable 
him to look into the sun. His arms were 
stretched out over the back of the bench, 
his mouth was tightly closed, and there 
was a penetrating look in his eyes that 
took in the field and each one of the eight 
participants of the struggle. It reminded 
me strongly of a similar scene at Hurling- 
ham before the war when like this father, 
Lord Desbrorough alone in the stands, 
watched his son Rivvy Grenfell play a 
match that was to make or break him as a 
polo player—that same Rivvy Grenfell 
who years later won death and the Vic- 
toria Cross at the same time by saving the 
guns at Landrecies. And there was the 
identical scene being enacted before my 
eyes, with Harry Payne Whitney, sports- 
man extraordinary, watching his son play 
No. 1 on the Meadow Brook side. 


One could hardly expect a youngster to 
shine along side two such players as Mil- 
burn and Hitchcock. But somehow he 
just didn’t click. He missed at critical 
moments of the game. He overrode 
when he had the ball and an open field. 
In a word, the touch of genius which 
made Harry Payne Whitney one of the 
greatest polo players of this country was 


missing.—J. R. T. 











Double Room, Bath and 
Ocean Outlook, $8 and $10 


Cost of Room, Bath and 
No Outlook in New York 


IT costs two people at least $10 a day fora 
room and bath in New York with nothing to 
see—so the reduced price of $8 and $10 for 
400 rooms in the AMBASSADOR makes it 
more economical to week-end at Atlantic 
City!—the only extras are your fare and a 
bigger appetite! 


DE LUXE BREAKFAST, $1; LUNCHEON, $1.50; DINNER, $2.50 
ALSO A LA CARTE SERVICE 


Phone Rhinelander 9000 
to get in the “400”! 


The 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
*“‘Our Buses Meet All Trains’’ 
































The Tobacco Classic To be had at the best Clubs, 

Hotels and Smoke Shops and 

“Old King Cole’ always at the HUMIDORS 

OF THE ROOSEVELT, 

45th Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 








Trial Size - $ .35 
3%o02z- - 75 
8 oz- - 1.50 

16 oz- - 3.00 

















If your dealer cannot supply you, 
communicate direct with 
The Smoke Redolent with Flavor THE OLD KING COLE 


and Fragance. The First Choice TOBACCO CORPORATION 
of Epicurean Smokers 5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. City 


SMOKING MIXTURE 
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tHE MAKING of AMAGAZINE 


A Tour THrouGH THE Vast ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW YORKER 


VIII. Digging Type for the Printing. 


E HAVE taken up the various aspects of the 

work of printing a great magazine like 

THE New Yorker, but this series could 
not be called complete unless we considered now the 
actual work of printing itself. For if it were not 
for type, and printing with type, THE NEw YorKER 
would have to be printed in pictures instead, and 
probably sell for two cents in the subway like the 
illustrated Graphic, some- 
times laughingly referred to 
as a “newspaper.” Then 
another bad feature, too, 
would be that this series 
would have to be omitted. 

Although it is no longer 
a surprise to the reader to 
learn that letters and words << x 
are mined far under the fy Nin . 
ground, yet there wasa time [eid BN 
not so long ago when the = i 
airplane itself was looked 
upon as an impossibility, and 
people used to laugh at the 
automobile. In those far- 
off days, THE NEw YoRKER 
obtained its letters from 
alphabet blocks, noodle soup, 
or even the monograms on 
the editor’s watch and cuff 
links; and letters were used 
sparingly, hell being spelled 
h—l and damn d—n in 
those times. The typewriter 
had not been heard of, and 
they probably would not 
have believed it even if it 
had. 

In August, 1869, just 
... Sixty-nine from twenty- 
five is nine from five is six, 
and six from two less one is, well, anyway... over fifty 
years ago, a young gold prospector in Chile, while 
washing out the dirt at the bottom of a stream pre- 
paratory to taking a bath, suddenly discovered two R’s, 
a Y and a battered figure which might have been an 
E or an F or part of an old bed spring. Seizing his 
pickax he struck down into the earth and uncovered a 
rich vein of alphabet, including the letter S, which 
had been missing up to that time, our forefathers using 
F instead of S, as for example “Funny face” for 
“Sunny face,” followed by a sock on the jaw. 

It may well be imagined that THE New YorKER’s 





se 





comservative, surprise. 





The memorable (will we ever forget it?) late 
afternoon of Thursday, August 26, 1823, when 
young Joseph Pulitzer while bending to avoid a 
playful ceiling draught, accidentally discovers the 
cuneiform system of inverting the letter M to 
make the letter W. Our Mr. Eustace Tilley, 
Field Superintendent of Type Mining, may be 
reen tn the background registering polite, though 


Mr. Eustace Tilley was not slow to perceive the 
possibilities in this new form of American letters. 
He at once bought 3,000 acres from Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan, the young prospector, and sank shafts all over 
this area; and within six months THE NEw YORKER 
was receiving over half its type from Chile, and 
negotiating to buy Peru. The early mines were lucky 
enough to strike it rich, dozens of O’s being pulled 
out at one stroke, linked to- 
gether like sausages; and 
these O’s were sometimes 
left in pairs to form the 
figure 8. 

In fact, the only diffi- 
culty that was experienced 
in the whole alphabet was 
the total absence of W. 
For a long time the maga- 
zine had to be called THE 
Ne YorKER until a young 
man chanced one day to put 
his head between his legs, 
and, considering the prob- 
lem from this new angle, 
he discovered that what was 
being exploited as an M 
vein was really a rich strain 
of inverted W. By turning 
the dredging machinery up- 
side down and working it 
standing on their heads, our 
workmen were able to mine 
excellent W’s from then on. 
That boy was Joseph Pul- 
itzer; and as a reward he re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Harmon- 
ica Prize, worth about $5, or 
a year’s subscription to THE 
New YORKER. 

It may well be conceived 
that in so vital a work, one so all-important to the 
success of the magazine, THE NEw YorkKeER has 
spared no effort to arrange every detail in mining the 
type, from the ground down. No letter is so small but 
that it has its place in the scheme of things; and in THE 
New YorRKER lead mines, operated by the type repre- 
sentative, Mr. Tilley, one letter receives just as much 
attention as the next, and is read and answered per- 
sonally by Mr. Tilley himself. Sometimes these let- 
ters contain a five-dollar bill and to all such corres- 
pondents Mr. Tilley invariably mails back a year’s sub- 
scription, just to show his appreciation and good will. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

Grass Nepuew, by Elinor 
Wylie (Doran). An idyllic fantasy, with a 
subtle allegorical undertone. For connois- 
seurs of “the science of the beautiful” in 
letters. 

CurisTINA ALBERTA’s Fatuer, by H. G. Wells 
(Macmillan). Sufficiently reminiscent of the 
Wells of “Mr. Polly” and “Kipps” to be 
recommended to those who had given up his 
post-war fiction. 

Porcy, by Du Bose Heyward (Doran). Some 
negroes of a Charleston rookery, most vividly 
presented, and a hurricane that alone is worth 
reading a far longer book to witness. 

Tue Proressor’s House, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). A drama of the way of the self- 
seeking world with fine spirits and their illu- 
sions. Unlikely to be Miss Cather’s most 
popular novel, but up to date, her best. 

Suspense, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, Page). 
The Napoleonic romance, technically of the 
“Nostromo” type, that he left 


Tue VENETIAN 


author’s collected works. 

FireEcRACKERS, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
The biggest and best thing going in the 
“sophisticated” line. 

Tue Rev Lamp, by Mary Roberts 
(Doran). A mystery story “as is one!” 

SamMuEL Drummonp, by Thomas Boyd (Scrib- 
ner’s). The life of a man who loved his 
farm, before and after a war. One of the 
finest novels ever written by Americans under 
thirty. 

MiscuirF, by Ben Travers (Doubleday, Page). 
Farce. Just funny; some of it extremely so. 


SHORT STORIES 
Caravan, by John Galsworthy (Scribner’s). All 
his short stories in one volume, uniform with 
“The Forsyte Saga.” 
Five OrientaLt Taxes, by Comte de Gobineau 
(Viking Press). 
two predominantly satirical. 


GENERAL 


ALonGc THE Roap, by Aldous Huxley (Doran). 
Twenty-two essays, interesting and pleasant 
by-products of his travels in Italy. 

H. L. Mencxen, by Ernest Boyd (McBride). 
In the “Modern American Writers” series. 
After reading it, some talkers about Mencken 
will know better what to say. 


WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


ECAUSE, as for the weather, one is 

never outraged, as one is elsewhere, 

by “unusual” manifestations. Be it hot 

or cold, wet or dry, it is merely the 
weather—and that’s that. 

—Mary SHOEMAKER 


Because 1 can live in the Mills Hotel 
without affecting my grace in twirling a 
walking stick while strolling up Fifth 
Avenue. 

Because if I were making $10,000 a 
year, I would still be looking for a bet- 
ter job which wouldn’t be hard to find; 
and because if I were making that much 
I couldn’t have any more fun. 

—Mavrice A. BERGMAN 


unfinished. 
Half a Conrad is better than many another | 


Rinehart 


Novelettes, three romantic, | 
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AINSLEIGH 


INCORPORATED 


Room 1102 


FORMALITY 


—expressed in an in- 
dividual manner, is 
at once evident in 
our tuxedo models. 


And together with 
correctness of detail, 
comfort and ease 
predominate in the 
mind of the wearer. 


34.50 to 45.00 


HABERDASHERY 
ACCESSORIES 


NEW YORK 
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White Rock PALE DRY 
Ginger Ale 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York City 
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Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
45th Street. H. W. Ross, president; 
R. H. FLeiscHMANN, vice-president; 
R. W. Cortins, secretary and treas- 
urer; E. R. Spautpineo, general man- 
ager; Raymonp B. Bowen, advertis- 
ing manager. 


Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 


$5.50; foreign, $6. 


Subscribers should notify this office 


at least three weeks prior to any 


change of address. 


Advertising rates will be furnished 


upon application. 


All text and illustrations appearing 
in Tue New Yorker are copyrighted. 


Unsolicited contributions will not 


be returned unless accompanied by 


stamped and addressed envelopes. 
Tue New Yorker cannot be held re- 
sponsible for loss or non-return of 


contributions. 
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A HOTEL OF HOMES 


68 
West 


58 








A Hotel 
With A Small 
Wheel Base! 


cA PRACTICAL medium 
size apartment hotel that 
fits handily into the life of 
its patrons—easy to get 
to and gets you quickly 
anywhere you want to go 
—central, convenient, 
comfortable, and next 
door to everything in- 


cluding the park! 


Talk it over with 
Our MR. LEONARD 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 





IN THE HOME OF HOTELS 
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The Place With the Clubby Atmosphere 





THE 
KANGAROO 


47 West 50th St, 
New York City 





Tel. Circle 3390 





English Food - Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 














SALES MANAGER WANTED 


BY NATIONALLY KNOWN 
MANUFACTURER OF SHOES 


Applicant should be between the ages of 
30 and 45 and should have a wide 
acquaintance with the trade. He should 
be able to direct a large sales force 
and should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of merchandising in this field. 
Apply by letter only to Box E-19, 
Tue New Yorker, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 
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TABLES FOR TWO 


LL the little boys and girls who 

have been having such a lovely 
time during the past two weeks show- 
ing off their brain and brawn in an 
attempt to get a table at the Lido had 
another big chance on ‘Thursday, 
September 24, at the opening of the 
Club Mirador. Strong women and 
beautiful men, actresses, artists, society 
folk, celebrities in every line, were 
just so much chaff before the wind 
of the most brilliant night club open- 
ing of the season. 

All of which does or does not prove 
that New York is not a fickle town 
by any means, and that old favorites 
can be remembered—often for as long 
as six months at a stretch. Last sea- 
son, the Mirador was about the only 
after-theatre dancing place that care- 
ful mothers, with an eye to the future, 
allowed their débutante daughters to 
enter, and it looks very much as if 
this year it were to be more than ever 
the smart rendezvous. Moss and 
Fontana danced with a precision and 
grace that their opening in “Sunny” 
two nights before had not impaired in 
the slightest, Miss Moss looking ex- 
quisite in rose chiffon with swirling 
ostrich feathers to match, with other 
feathers, pearl gray tipped with black, 
at the hemline. Incidentally, she 
was the recipient of more flowers than 
all the passengers of the Berengaria 
in full season combined. Of course, 
it was impossible to dance, impossible 
to talk, impossible to get a waiter 
when you needed one. But if you 
are so incurably provincial that you 
think that a dancing club is the place 
for swooping artistry in footwork or 
for seven course dinners elegantly 
served, you would do much better to 
stay at home and listen to the radio. 
Because, unless there is another epi- 
demic of padlocks, the Mirador will 
undoubtedly have the atmosphere of 
opening night throughout the Winter. 


O* the following night, finding 
myself in the company of a party 
who felt the urge to tread a measure 
round and about the town, the spirit 
of exploration which has made our 
great country what it is to-day led us 
to the Club Borgo. Last year I had 
heard a great deal about it, but, what 
with one thing and another, I had 
never been there. So all of you who 


are hanging on my words in the hope 


of comparisons of present and past 
glories might just as well stop reading 
this little essay here and now. I only 
know that I liked the place tremend- 
ously as it now stands, and probably 
wouldn’t like it at all if it became 
more popular. 

It is tastefully decorated, and, ex- 
cept for the occasional invasions of 
energetic Spanish dancers, emitting 
barbarous cries, very quiet and in- 
formal in atmosphere. The music is 
very, very good to dance by and—O, 
marvelous to relate!—soft enough to 
make conversation pleasant and possi- 
ble. If you like plenty of room to 
dance, don’t want to be inspired to 
spend the rest of the night in revelry, 
and have no use for the favorite 
indoor sport of identifying shy little 
celebrities hidden away at ringsides, 
you will like Club Borgo after the 
theatre. And, if reports from last 
year are still true, it is an ideal place 
for one of those confidential dinners. 


FTER bewailing the passing of 

the Russian Eagle at great length 
and with more feeling than is cus- 
tomary with me, the news that its 
successor, the Russian Swan, was now 
doing a rushing business next to 
Chalif’s, totally unaided by the pres- 
tige of General Lodyjensky and his 
capable wife, brought forth no other 
response from me than a sense of 
utter futility. General Mitchell’s 
recent fiasco has convinced me that it 
is a bad plan to be premature with 
obituaries. So I said that it couldn’t 
possibly be the same, that I hated 
imitations of successful experiments in 
any line; that, in fact, I refused to go 
near the place or to acknowledge its 
existence in any way. Which would 
undoubtedly settle the fate of this im- 
postor for good and all. 

On the following night, any 
amateur detective might have beheld 
me admiring, somewhat reluctantly, 
the Cossacks and hussars that guard 
the door, the beautiful young women 
in native costume who humble you by 
selling you cigarettes, and the effect 
of candle-light against the rich rugs 
and Russian decorations on the walls. 
I even unbent so far as to eat Borsch 
and Shaslik. ‘The place really is de- 
lightful. Intimacy is achieved by 
having the restaurant in a connected 
series of small rooms, so that the 
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THE NEW YORKER 
of patrician tastes 


will be interested in 
knowing the new custom 
tatlor— 
LEIGH-NELSON, nc. 
—making the 


finest 
MEN’S 
made to measure 


CLOTHES 


at less than the finest 
has ever cost before! 


LEIGH - NELSON x 
“The Personal Touch in CastomTauloring’ 


19 EAST 48T STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AGNES KREMER 





PHOTOGRAPHER 
By Appointment Only 


40I WEST END AVENUE, N. Y. 
Endicott 0323 














music can be as far away or as close 
at hand as you like. Dancing takes 
place in one of the rooms. Even a 
party of perfectly ridiculous young 
things from the suburbs, being exceed- 
ingly coy about somebody’s engage- 
ment, could not spoil my girlish plea- 
sure. I forgot completely to ask 
whether sad songs and Volga boat 
songs went on until breakfast as of 
old, but if you rush to the newsstands 
and buy THe New YorkKeER next 
week, I will be delighted to inform 
you first hand. 





RRATUM: Due to the chival- 


rous and misguided enthusiasm of 


some printer or proofreader last 
week’s column contained a sentence 
which read “More self-confidence 
will make Miss Barbara Bennett a 
most interesting personality.” The 
original sentence contained an “even” 
at the beginning and a “not” in the 
middle.—LipstTick 


Probably a Traffic Cop 
Policeman to Get Cross. 
—The Times 
& 


Chicago is to have a school for domes- 
tic servants. Probably the graduating 
class will sing: ‘“Three little maids from 
school are we.” 

e 


Shenandoah Crash Laid to Girders 
—Headline in the Times 
Isn’t there an officeholder called Gird- 


ers somewhere who can complicate matters 


by challenging this? 
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cA modern 
Parisian’s 
emotional 
adventures 
By 
JEAN CocreaU 


PUTNAM’S 








CMiniature... 


J. Lucas Du-breton 


““Does for Pepys 
what ‘Ariel’ did 
for Shelley.”’ 


| Stallings 


PUTNAMS 


2 WEST 45m ST NLY. 





The most 
talked-about 
book in 
America 








o 
Glorious Apollo 
By E. BARRINGTON | 
$2.50 at Booksellers 
DODD, MEAD & CO., New York | 


| Romain ce 1-20 


& Rolland | 
= A) has written a remark- | 
mae able study of a wo- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 











! 
man’s emotional life. 


| 
_ SUMMER 


is the second volume of the trilogy “The | 
Soul Enchanted” and continues the story 
of Annette Riviere facing life without 

| fortune or respectability. 


$2.00 at booksellers. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 
New York 
































A spider taught Robert Bruce to win a battle. 


WHERE TO SHOP 


LITTLE THINGS 


A straw broke the back of a camel. 


The finger of a 
little Dutch boy thrust in a leaking dyke saved vast stretches of Holland from becoming a watery waste. 
History, precept and legend teach the importance of trifles. 

Trumping your partner’s ace may cost you an invitation to the most eventful ball of the season. A 
poorly fitted shoe may keep you away for another reason. Asking for a mid-iron on a mashie shot may put 
you in a painful position at your country club. THe NEw YorkeEr’s Shopping Guide is designed carefully 
to chart the most charming correct pathways among the all-important little things of life. 








Antiques 


Books 


Interior Decorators and Decorations 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Bryant, 6526. 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
meng ye Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 





SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 
Family groups or singly for framing and Christmas 
Cards. Decorative silhouettes of dancing and old 
fashioned figures soc. a set. Studio 102 W. 57th St. 
Telephone Mornings Circle 8177 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons tie by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, 
20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 





FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 
517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 





Superfluous hair and moles removed by Electro- 
lysis Expert in Charge. Strict privacy. 
LOUISE BERTHELON 
48 East 49th Street, N. Y. Murray Hill 2768 





Moles, Warts, Birthmarks and other Skin 
growths removed without using knife or drugs. 
Leaves no scar. Practically painless. 

Dr. Achorn, 6 W. sist St. Telephone Circle 1144. 





THE FACE can be Defects which 


24 years’ experi- 


“youthified.” 


mar the contour can be corrected. 
ence. DR. ROBINSON, 
1440 Broadway at 4oth St. 


Penn. 1153 


21 East 6list Street 
Catalogs 


HOYT CASE 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 4468 





TOWN & COUNTRY HOUSES charmingly deco- 
rated and tastefully furnished within your means. 
Lamp shades to order. Mail orders. 

Edith Hebron, 41 West 49th St., N. Y. Circle 1492 





Flesh Reduction 





Lackawanna 1986 128 West 34th St. 
ANA de ROSALES 
REDUCING REMODELING REJUVENATING 
Look Young Be Young 








Ladies’ Tailors 





D. Veltry, 425 Fifth Avenue, will please the woman 

of taste who wants the best materials, cut and fit 

Fall models ready for your inspection. Cal. 7111- 
15% allowed at mention of THE NEw YORKER 





Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 





makes a suit for $65 
Quality 


J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., 

which cannot be duplicated under $125. 

and material faultless in make and fit. 
Models ready. Furs remodeled 








Maps 





Golf School 





EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 





A GUIDE TO GOOD GOLF 
by Jim Barnes. The 1925 British Open Champion 
tells how to improve your game. Numerous illustra- 
tions. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Gowns, Frocks and Dresses 





““SMILE’’ FROCKS—New Fall models in Artsilk, 
Flannel, Faille & other fashionable fabrics, latest 
shades. $3.95 to $9.95. Samples on request. 

Gloria Browning 156 East 47th Street 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 


41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 








Restaurants 





AT THE RUSSIAN INN, 33 West 37th Street. 
Unusual surroundings and g food—Balalaika 
Orchestra from 6:30-1 o'clock. Russian and Gypsy 
songs—Dancing after theatre. 





THE FOUR TREES 
Just For Fun 
Latest music—Good Floor—Best Food—Dinner— 
Dancing 7 to 1—Before or after the Play. 
4 Christopher St. Spring 2346 








Shirt Hospital 





Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“‘Do Say” Snappy Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. Fall models now ready. 


Don't Throw Your Old Shirts Away 
Worn places restored invisibly at low cost 
Shirts made to yot.r own measure 
OTTO RIEFS, 81 W. soth St. Circle 7339 








Swimming Instruction 








Hats 





Artistic Hats at Moderate Prices. Remodeling from 
French Models. 
ELSIE MAILLARD 


834 Lexington Ave. at 64th St. Rhi. 8358 


SWIMMING GUARANTEED 
TOPEL SWIMMING SCHOOL 
BROADWAY, CORNER 096TH ST. 
RIVERSIDE 0440. BOOKLET N 








Tea Room 








MME. REUBER 
Millinery Importer 
Copy of original French Hats from $15.00 up 
2385 Broadway Schuyler 7725 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury. 10 East soth St. 
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| seems that it is always on my busiest 
days that Jerry, boarding school room- 
mate, perennial flapper, and graceful 
idler, elects to come to New York to do 
her shopping. Hence, I was not in the 
least surprised when the phone rang, the 
other day, and her excited voice came 
over the wire. “Darling, come on down 
to Bonwit Teller’s with me and see the 
new Paris models. I’ve just got to think 
of some way of making up that cunning 
silver cloth, and I want to fix over my 
green chiffon, and meet me downstairs 
there in ten minutes.” The result was 
that, protesting feebly, I walked into 
Bonwit’s just in time to dissuade her from 
spending precious shekels on the new long 
earrings, marched her past the lingerie, 
artificial flowers, and handkerchiefs, and 
entered a packed auditorium with her 
just as the master of ceremonies droned 
out “Poiret dinner-dress of silver lamé.” 
Jerry gasped, “My dear, that would be a 
perfect snap to copy!” and we settled 
ourselves as quietly as possible. 

Actresses conversed critically amongst 
themselves; stock girls in the back, brazen- 
ly neglecting duty for a moment, gazed 
wide-eyed; little dressmakers reached for 
their pencils; next to us, a rich charge 
customer hissed at a salesgir] and muttered 
frantically, “That model! I must have 
it! And I don’t want any copies made, 
either!” Tactful, whispered apologies. 
The model is very expensive, and a de- 
partment store cannot afford to sell only 
one version of it. Across the aisle—“If 
SHE doesn’t want that dress, / want it!” 
And, to a running accompaniment of ill- 
bred snickers from onlookers, the battle 
was on. 


HE newest thing about the Paris 

models being shown here, as at the 
other Fifth Avenue stores, is the two- 
piece jumper dress for evening. The 
rather sporty cut of this (which is much 
more adapted to the American figure than 
the French, and which will probably be 
more popular here than abroad) .is de- 
veloped in very elaborate materials— 
brocades and lamés, besides the more con- 
ventional crépes. There are a great many 
metal embroideries on everything. All 
shades of green and dois de rose for both 
daytime and evening; tan or black and 
white for the two-piece dresses of day- 
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models 


time. Low waistlines, a few 
showing the flare in the back of the skirt 
that was heralded as the newest thing, 
skirts about two inches below the knee. 
Such are the selections of New York 
buyers from Parisian offerings. 


T is with sorrow that I predict that 

one of the most attractive models of 
the Winter—Lanvin’s dinner-dress con- 
sisting of a long silver blouse and a black 
satin or velvet skirt—will have just about 
one more month of smartness. Remem- 
ber, my dears, what happened to purple, 
and hesitate before you invest in a dress 
that will make you feel self-conscious 
going by the $19.75 shops in Forty- 
second Street in about two weeks’ time. 
It is a shame that the most spectacular 
fashions are almost inevitably doomed to 
die of overpopularity, but such is the case. 


NE thing has for some time been 

puzzling me on my strolls up Fifth 
Avenue. It is what the crowd of collegiate 
men-of-the-world outside Kaskel & Kas- 
kel’s windows is gazing at as I pass. This 
time, it turns out to be a display inform- 
ing the well-dressed man that the feather 
in his fedora must not be of a plain color 
any more. It must be a jolly reminder 
of the gaudy flies used in those dear old 
salmon fishing days. 


N the historic World’s Series battle 

now being staged between the green 
and brown buses, the score, during the 
first five minutes on the corner of Forty- 
fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, stood 19 
to 3 in favor of the greens.—L. L. 





Sickening 
Whenever the people have heard the truth 
they have risen with indigestion against Gov- 
ernor Small’s accusers. 


—Kankakee Republican 
6 
A Fat Contract 


Dorothy Mackaill has just signed a contract 
with First National which provides that it may 
be terminated at any time “after the weight of 
the artist shall exceed 130 pounds.” 

—Local newspaper 
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Theatre Guild Productions 
GUILD THEATRE 


52nd St., W. of B'way 
Evenings 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


ARMS #2 MAN 


with Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne 
Pedro de Cordoba, Ernest Cossart, 
Henry Travers, others 





Garrick Gaieties 
Sparkling Musical Revue 
Garrick Theatre 


65 West 35th Street 
Evenings, 8:40 
Matinees, Thurs., Sat., 2:40 





The Pulitzer Prize Play 


They Knew What 
They Wanted 
with Pauline and Leo 
Lord Carrillo 
Klaw Theatre 


West 4sth St. 
Evenings, 8:40 
Matinees, Wed., Sat., 2:40 





Ones DE SIRE 
Greatest Play UNDER the ELMS 


With WALTER HUSTON 


Now DALY’S 63rd St. THEATRE, 


24 West 63rd Street 








Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
ACTORS’ 
THEATRE 
Opens Its New Season Oct. 7 at 
COMEDY 
THEATRE 


with Dorothy Donnelly’s adaptation of 
Arthur Schnitaler’s drama 


“The CALL 
of LIFE” 


Subscription memberships for season 
1925-26 now being received. Orchestra 
seats for 5 plays $12 each. 

Address: Actors’ Theatre, 45 W. 47th St. 














FURNISHED APARTMENT 
TO LEASE 
OCTOBER TO MAY 
8 Rooms, 3 baths, on Park Ave- 
nue. Newly decorated and com- 


furnished 


Will lease to responsible adult 


fortably throughout. 


family for $7,000 for season. 


Only applicants with highest 
references will be considered. 
Address Box R-27, THe New 


YorKER, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 














We Repeat: 


Mayfair Bouse, 


New Borko 


WILL BE EXCLUSIVE! 


WELL-KNOWN and gifted columnist takes 
exception to our use of the word exclusive 
simply because we emphasized that to be ex- 
clusive one must make exceptions. We hope 
it is no offense to assure you that you will 
approve of your neighbors in Mayfair House. 


Edward H. Crandall 
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ET us suppose that you have just shot 
your valet because the ribbon on a new 
fedora was fullya quarter of an inch too 

wide. Similarly, your wife has poisoned her 
maid (the twenty-third this month) for 
sewing a hook instead of a snap on her blue 
three-eight to three-forty-one (P. M.) 
gown. Of course, you are both very much 
upset. But it is time for dinner and one 
simply must eat—calories and all that sort 
of thing. Where to go in such a situation? 

The Crillon, naturally. 

No one has ever been tempted to shoot 
a waiter at the Crillon, even though in the 
year of the Great Chicago Fire (B. C. 0004 

at a rough guess) one of the Borgias 
stared at a waiter till he winced, for failing 


to serve his favorite dish, pate de fois 


gras, with orchids. With this single excep- 
tion, 


the service at the Crillon is cele- 
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IS EAST 48" STREET 


O.J. BAUMGARTEN PRESIDENT“*° GENERAL MANAGER 
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brated for its soothing and tactful efficiency. 

For those who have just left behind un- 
pleasant scenes such as shootings and 
poisonings, precisely the correct luncheon 
or dinner is unquestionably essential. 
They may be most successfully selected at 
the Crillon. Similar respite may be found 
there for the diner who seeks distinguished 
seclusion from crowds, noise, garishness, 
tasteless menus, gun powder plots and 
sightseeing buses. 

“The code of the elite and the urbane is 
this,” the headwaiter at the Crillon will 
comment politely, “to grant instantly the 
expression of a desire.” 

“But,” he will add, contemplating the 
smart gathering over which he presides, 
‘“‘we never meet with the expression of a real 
for every weed has already been con- 
sidered.” 


need, 








